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CHAPTER I. 

PERILS BY LAND AND WATER. 

Midsummer holidays, and the boys are at 
home. My memory goes back to a certain 
afternoon during those holidays — an afternoon 
when we are all too hot and lazy to play, or 
do anything but lie under the great trees, 
listen to the cawing of the rooks and the 
lowing of the cattle, and take in all the sights 
and sounds of happy country life surrounding 
us. At least I know that was how I felt. I 
have now lived so long in a city, with the 
bustle and stir of many feet and many voices 
sounding in my ears, that when I recall the 
happy childhood passed so far away from the 
busy haunts of men, an intense longing fills 
my heart to visit the old home once more. I 
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long to lie under the same old trees some 
happy summer time, to listen to the song of 
birds and hum of insects; to feel the soft, 
balmy air blowing on my face, and to recall, 
or try to recall, the exquisite sense of enjoy- 
ment that came to me in my early youth from 
merely existing ; from hearing sweet sounds, 
gazing on a fair landscape, and breathing a 
pure air. 

The party under the trees in K Park 

consists of three boys, one girl, and a go- 
verness. We are not all recumbent ; Miss 
Pilkington is sitting on a camp stool, stiff as 
a poker, with a book in her hand and a basket 
of work on her lap. Frank, my brother, is 
sitting on the grass at her feet, wittling a 
stick. I am lying a little further off on a 
shawl spread upon the grass, with my hands 
under my head, doing nothing ; and the two 
big boys, my cousins, are climbing like young 
squirrels from branch to branch in the great 
trees, which cast their shadows over us. 

Presently Charlie, who has a nomination to 
a ship, and is shortly about to enter the 
Queen's service as a middy, gives a loud 
Halloo from the branch where he is perched. 
** Ship ahoy," he shouts, "Hooray! Three 
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cheers for Uncle John; he is bearing down 
upon us, all sails set, with a steady breeze ! " 

Turning our eyes in the direction indicated 
by Charlie's outstretched arm, we perceive a 
figure approaching us from the direction of the 
house. This is Uncle John, who is now 
spending a few weeks with my father and 
mother before starting afresh on his travels. 
He has been everywhere — at least we all think 
so — and has seen everything ; yet he is eager 
to be off again to hunt 'strange beasts, collect 
fresh specimens of reptiles, and make new 
discoveries in the flora of different countries. 
We love Uncle John, and hail his coming with 
indescribable delight. I jump up from my 
shawl, and running down the drive, seize him, 
exclaiming — 

'* Uncle John, Uncle John, pray come to us, 
and while we sit under the greenwood tree, tell 
us some of your adventures." 

Uncle John takes his meerschaum out of 
his mouth, and patting my head gently, suffers 
himself to be led off in the direction of our 
settlement. Miss Pilkington rose with a pro- 
found curtsey; then reseating herself, com- 
menced a piquant conversation upon the 
extreme heat of the weather; this, however, 

B 2 
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« 

was put a stop to by a voice from above — the 
voice of Harry remonstrating loudly, declaring 
that Uncle John was wasting his time, and 
begging of him to begin. Uncle John threw 
himself upon the grass, took off his cap, laid 
down his pipe with a sigh, and turning his 
kindly face and bright blue eyes on Miss 
Pilkington, demanded what the anecdote 
should be about. Miss Pilkington simpered, 
blushed, and proposed that the children 
should choose ; for herself she only ventured 
to suggest something rather instructive- 
entertaining she was sure it would be. Then 
with a little clearing of the throat, she settled 
herself to listen. I begged there might be 
something about a pet of some kind, a wild 
beast tamed, for instance. Charlie called out 
loudly for a sea adventure ; while Harry, 
showing a very eager face set in a framework 
of green leaves, exclaimed — 

** Anything you like, but let it be exciting, 
and let's have it soon.*' 

Leaning with his back against a tree, Uncle 
John began as follows : — 

Uncle John's Story. 
I was not a lucky young dog like you Master 
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Charlie, when I was a boy. You have a pro- 
fession chosen for you which you like : I left 
school without any profession being suggested 
to me. I had just as much money as would 
keep me without one, and was allowed to do 
as I pleased about it. Like most young people 
left to themselves, I chose foolishly ; that is, 
chose to do nothing at all. 

After a few years, however, spent in idle- 
ness, I happened, fortunately for me, to come 
across a man who might be called a hunter in 
the true sense of the word ; one who, at the 
time I met him, was a very superior edition of 
what I am now. I had always been an eager 
sportsman, and, when I heard him talk of his 
adventures, I soon made up my mind to follow 
in his steps ; to be off to the Far West — ^to 
the Prairies, in search of larger game than I 
could ever find at home. In hunting the 
buffalo and other wild animals of America, 
I should be compelled — so I reasoned with 
myself — ^to exert my dormant energy, and 
develop the powers of endurance without 
which a man becomes such a poor creature ; 
while my mind would expand in contemplating 
the grand scenery of those far distant forests 
and plains. My friend the hunter gave me 
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many useful hints as to my requirements on 
starting, such as the stores I ought to lay in, 
and the ammunition I should want ; he 
supplied me, besides, with some letters of 
introduction, in case I should require them. 
Provided, then, with all I needed in my enter- 
prise, and receiving kind wishes, accompanied 
by not a few tears, from my sisters — ^your 
mamma, children, shedding a good many— 
I started for the great northern Continent of 
America, the land of wild beauty and adven- 
ture. 

I sailed from Gravesend direct for New 
Orleans. In those days steamers were not 
yet used for long voyages, and it took twice 
as long at least as it does now to reach New 
Orleans. I well remember the fine bright 
spring morning when, with a light heart, I 
bade adieu to Old England for the first time, 
and took up with a roving life. We had on 
board about a hundred and twenty persons, 
passengers and crew ; of these only fourteen 
were cabin passengers like myself. The 
''Aurora'* was a first-class vessel, and our 
captain an officer of great experience. At 
first the wind and weather were favourable, 
and our ship seemed likely to make an easy 
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and rapid passage. How I enjoyed the sea- 
faring life, boys, I can scarcely describe to 
you. I look back now to that first three weeks 
spent at sea as about the jolliest time of my 
existence. The old lazy, do-nothing life was 
over for me. I was looking forward to adven- 
tures, discoveries, and the active life of a 
hunter in the prairies of the New World ; 
while our gallant vessel rose and fell in the 
great sweep of the Atlantic waves like some 
brave horse speeding on its way. 

This pleasant state of things, though, did 
not last for ever. We had just sighted the 
Bermuda Islands, when a squall arose which 
proved to be the beginning of continued 
tempestuous weather, and we were driven 
southward out of our course. Our poor ship 
began to suffer terribly : first one mast, then 
another, had to be cut away : and, one night, 
during the most fearful storm I ever remember 
in all my subsequent experience, we lost our 
rudder. From that moment the ship became 
a helpless and unmanageable wreck, at the 
mercy of the waves. After some days of in- 
describable suffering and anxiety, we found 
ourselves drifting rapidly towards land, which 
we afterwards discovered to be the Island of 
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Barbadoes. Our anchors were let go, but the 
cables broke, and the vessel struck upon a 
rocky shore. 

Now, children, I can scarcely bear, even at 
this distance of time, to recall the fearful scene 
that ensued. Our boat — ^the only one that had 
not been washed away — ^was lowered ; three 
sailors sprang into her, but she upset at once, 
and we saw the poor fellows drowning. 
Several men, in the madness of despair, 
jumped into the water to swim ashore ; but 
they might as well have tried to climb the side 
of a house as the cliff that rose before us, and 
the unhappy creatures were dashed to pieces 
on the cruel rock. We could easily have 
thrown a rope to the summit of the cliff, but 
how attach it without help from shore ? 
The vessel trembled beneath us like a living 
thing as the great waves struck her ; it was 
evident that the end was coming and she must 
break to pieces soon. The captain, in a few 
words, told us plainly there was no hope, and 
that she might not hold together many minutes 
longer. Then I thought of my mother and 
sister, and the great grief my loss would cause 
them ; but I thought also, I can tell you, boys, 
of my wasted life, short though it had been. 
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and regretted with a very bitter remorse the 
opportunities I had thrown away. Young as 
you are, I don't think it would hurt you to 
picture to yourselves that fearful hour in my 
life when it seemed that I was face to face 
with death. I am not a very good hand at 
moralizing, but I wish I could make you 
understand the great trouble that fell upon 
me when I thought I must leave the world 
while I had done so little in it, had helped 
so little, even in the narrow circle where I had 
lived, to do good to anyone. In looking back 
upon my life, I saw just a few years of idle 
pleasure, and that was all. 

While these thoughts were passing through 
my mind, I happened to glance at a sailor who 
was close to me, and I was struck by the 
strange expression of his face : there came 
upon it a sudden light as of joy, hope, surprise, 
at once. His eyes were raised, mine followed 
in the same direction; and then I saw, 
indistinctly through the spray, standing on the 
cliff above us, the figure of a man gesticulating 
wildly. The sailor beside me gave a shout of 
joy that was heard above all the roaring of the 
sea, and crying out, '* Saved, we are saved ! '* 
began to jump about like a madman. The 
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eyes of all took at once the direction in which 
he pointed, and in a moment the light of hope 
was upon every face. The captain himself 
seized a rope to throw up to the stranger on 
the cliff; but though the bow of the vessel 
nearly touched the cliff, which did not rise 
more than thirty feet above us, it was not until 
several unsuccessful efforts had been made, 
and we had passed some minutes of intense 
excitement, that the rope was caught at last 
and made fast above. Then first one sailor, 
afterwards another, swarmed up it ; a second 
rope was drawn up, and those who were not 
able to follow the example of the sailors were 
tied into chairs and drawn up by one rope, 
while steadied by the other. The ship just 
held together, as if on purpose, till the last 
human being had left her, and then we saw 
her break to pieces as we stood upon the shore. 
Nearly a hundred lives were saved by that one 
man upon the cliff. And now comes the 
strangest part of the story of my shipwreck. 
We never could discover who our preserver was. 
He must have gone away immediately after he 
had fastened the rope, for the first sailor who 
ascended the cliff did not remember to have 
seen him there. There was even a difference 
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of opinion among us as to whether he was a 
black man or a white, so indistinctly had he 
been seen through the spray and mist. For my 
own part, I adopted the theory that he was a 
slave belonging to some plantation on the 
island, and either because he had strayed from 
home or was away from his work at the time, 
feared to make himself known. We took great 
pains to find him out and offered a high 
reward, but all in vain : and there were many, 
particularly among the sailors, who inclined to 
the theory of supernatural interposition, and 
would not' believe that the figure we had seen 
was a human being at all. 

The first people we encountered in the 
island were some soldiers from a neighbouring 
military station. We went there, and were 
treated with the utmost kindness ; in the 
evening we made our way to Bridgetown, the 
principal place in the island. I remained in 
Barbadoes for a couple of months, time enough 
to receive fresh supplies from England and 
then started again for New Orleans. 

Now, Master Charlie, you have had your 
story of the sea ; so for the future you must be 
content to follow me through land adventures. 
I arrived safely at New Orleans, where I 
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stayed a week, and then started up the country 
for the house of a gentleman to whom my 
friend the hunter had given me a letter of intro- 
duction. I was equipped in a tweed coat, 
fastened round the waist with a leathern belt, 
and buttoned to the throat ; tweed trousers 
tucked into a pair of heavy leather boots, and 
a broad-brimmed hat. In my belt I carried a 
Colt's revolver — then a new invention — and a 
hunting knife, while a double-barrelled rifle 
was slung at my shoulder, I was mounted on 
a strong, black cob, but the guide, who 
accompanied me, rode upon a mule, and led 
another which bore my luggage. He was 
dressed in leather from head to foot, and well 
armed with a good rifle. After four days' 
journey, we reached the hospitable roof under 
which I afterwards spent many happy hours : 
it was near the western bank of the Mississippi, 
on the road from New Orleans to St. Louis. 
The house stood in the middle of many acres 
of clearing ; there were fields of golden wheat 
and maize, with plantations of snowy cotton 
and tobacco. In the garden were potatoes, 
tomatoes, melons of various kinds, with many 
other vegetables. The orchard was filled with 
fruit trees, peaches and apples, luscious pears 
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and plums, and vines bearing sweet grapes in 
abundance were trained upon espaliers. Then 
there were log-houses standing about the 
principal building ; stable, cow-house, and 
barn ; a smoke house for curing bacon, and a 
building constructed for drying tobacco. 

And now I must tell you of my first meeting 
with a buffalo ; it will just show you what a 
greenhorn I was at that time. When I was 
within a mile of this hospitable house, I saw, 
on the plain which stretched before us, several 
animals grazing. As I neared them, I turned 
to Greenwood, my guide, who was riding a 
a little behind, and pointed with exultation to 
the objects in front of me, for I discovered, 
standing grazing in the most peaceful way 
possible, surrounded by two or three domestic 
calves, a fine bison bull. Shall I tell you what 
he was like ? Fancy a beast about the size of 
a prize ox, having an enormous head, with 
great breadth of forehead, a conical hump upon 
his shoulders, small piercing eyes, small black 
horns of a crescent shape, a profusion of 
shaggy hair all over the neck and foreparts 
of the body, which caused the disproportion 
of his insignificant hind quarters to be more 
perceptible, and a little sticking-out tail, with 
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a tuft of hair at its end. Picture such an 
animal to yourself, and you have my buffalo, 
I can see him now, with his head bent down 
to the short sweet grass upon the plain, and 
his shaggy mane touching the ground. My 
rifle was raised, and I was about to take aim, 
when Greenwood seized me by the shoulder 
with a grip of iron, and said, in hi^. strange 
Yankee accent — 

''Halt, stranger! Don't let it be rickined 
agin yer as the fust bull yer let fly into was 
yer friend's tame bison, caught in a parairy, 
and brought up from a leetle calf, and domesti- 
cated with them nateral tame critters you 
see before yer." 

That I was covered with confusion at my 
mistake I need not tell you, boys, and I rode 
on up to the house in silence. At the gate of 
the enclosure, or garden, stood Mr. Penrhyn, 
who had come out when the sound of our horses 
hoofs warned him of our approach. He was 
a good specimen of an American gentleman : 
a native of New Orleans, he had only left: that 
city on the death of his wife, which occurred 
some years before my introduction to him. 
Here, in this lonely retreat, far away from the 
busy haunts of men, he had shut himself up, 
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devoting his time to hunting and the cultivation 
of the land which surrounded his house. Not 
that the master of the Log Hut, as he called 
his really handsome mansion, neglected the 
cultivation of his mind. All the last new books 
that found their way to New Orleans had a 
place in his library, and he was as well up in 
what was passing in the world as most 
inhabitants of cities in the days I am speaking 
of. Travellers occasionally visited the Log 
Hut, and went forth upon their journey again 
bearing with them a keen sense of the hospi- 
tality and kindly feeling of their host ; and 
these chance meetings with others of his kind 
prevented any rust from gathering upon his 
keen, bright intellect. It was seldom that he 
met with a mind as well stored as his own ; still 
rude tools will sometimes serve to sharpen 
valuable weapons; and Mr. Penrhyn treated 
all his guests with such courtesy and good 
feeling, that the roughest trappers, who 
passed that way and halted at his house, took 
their colouring somewhat from him, and 
became gentlemanly for the nonce. 

As the tall, well-built figure of my host that 
was to be, advanced towards me, I jumped off 
my horse, and offered my letter of introduction 
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to him. First, taking my hand, he welcomed me 
to the Log Hut ; and then, opening the letter, 
glanced over its contents. When we entered 
the hall, I was startled at the strange objects 
which surrounded me. The evening light was 
already fading, and the hideous shapes and 
skins of wild beasts, indistinctly seen, were 
enough to strike terror even into such a stout 
heart as I know you children think mine to be. 
Fierce heads glared at me from the walls ; 
those of white buffaloes, especially, looking 
more ghastly and terrible than when living. 
Grizzly bears, savage panthers, and ravenous 
wolves, met my view on every side ; while 
here and there were hung up the frontlets of 
the elk, cimmaron, and grim bison. From 
the hall we entered a spacious room, furnished 
with carpets, couches, and ottomans, and 
having silk curtains hanging at the windows. 
In fact, you might just fancy, when once you 
got out of the hall, that you were in a comfort- 
able drawing-room in Europe. A piano and 
harp were in one corner ; pictures hung on the 
walls, and books were strewed about upon the 
tables. The Log Hut was built of wood, but 
so far only did it deserve the name ; it had a 
good staircase, and was two stories high. 
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Indeed, it resembled a handsome, well-ordered 
English country house. The bed-room into 
which I was shown matched the drawing- 
room in comfort, and even elegance. The 
windows opened on to a balcony which ran 
round the house ; and, stepping out on this, 
my eyes swept over an extensive and beautiful 
view. The woods loomed dark in the distance, 
but a soft grey light was thrown over the 
landscape, and the air was filled with music ; 
the cooing of doves and the notes of the 
mocking bird — sweeter than all others — 
mingling together. 

On descending to the drawing-room, after 
dressing, I found that I was not the only guest 
at the Log Hut ; a niece of Mr. Penrhyn, who 
had lately married, had come with her husband 
to enliven the monotony of her uncle's solitary 
life. We were soon seated in the dining-room, 
before a dinner which certainly would have 
borne comparison with many I have seen at 
first-rate tables in European cities. Venison, 
and antelope, and such other viands as might 
be expected at a hunter's table, figured on the 
board, but luxuries of various kinds were set 
beside them ; and the whole was cooked and 
served ift a way that certainly did credit to the 
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negroes who, for the most part, constituted 
Mr. Penrhyn's domestic establishment. Mrs. 
Mapleson was a handsome young American 
lady, young enough not to have lost any of the 
freshness of early girlhood. She was — ah ! 
now, there you boys are saying you don't care 
what she was like. What ! you don't want to 
have descriptions of ladies, but stories of 
adventures ? Very well ; perhaps in a few 
years you may think differently. However, I 
will only say that she was very good-looking, 
and so was her husband. As to Mr. Penrhyn 
— well, I liked him better every time I heard 
him speak. 

After dinner, while sipping his claret, he 
began to talk about his hunting experiences ; 
a subject which he knew well would be most 
interesting to me. 

** I have had many rather narrow escapes,'* 
said he, ** while hunting ; but I think that 
twice I may be said to have had a squeak for 
it. Once the adventure was with a bear ; not 
one of your grizzly fellows, that we know are 
so dangerous, but a black bear ; and it was 
more my fault than the poor beast's after all. 
I was very young and inexperienced then, 1 
must tell you, at least in the hunting way. 
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Now I dare say you already know that, 
although our friend old grizzly never climbs a 
tree, yet it is a constant habit of the black 
bear to do so, either for shelter, or to procure 
honey, which he is very partial to. Black 
bears are almost as much the frequenters of 
the branches of trees as squirrels are ; and 
not only of the branches, but they often take 
up their abode in the hollow trunks of trees. 
A black bear will climb a tree by swarming 
up, as a boy might do, clasping his great 
shaggy arms round it, and not by sticking in 
his claws like cats and cheetars. 

"Well; one day, now some years ago, 
when I was on a hunting expedition with two 
or three friends, one of my men came into my 
tent — for we lived in tents, and moved from 
place to place — came in to tell me that a bear 
had been seen in a thicket not far off. Taking 
my rifle in hand, I sallied forth, accompanied 
only by the man who brought the news ; an 
Irishman, by the way, who rejoiced in the 
name of Mike Doolan. * Shure, and a foine 
black bear he was, and no mistake,' said my 
friend Mike. 

" Out into the thicket we went, but no bear 
could I s.ee ; on and on I forced my way, 
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sometimes crouching, sometimes even creep- 
ing, for the underwood grew so thick there. 
After wandering for a couple of hundred yards 
in this way, I was startled by a shout from 
Mike behind me, who called out that the bear 
was up in one of the trees whose branches 
were spreading overhead. Turning round and 
raising myself, after creeping into an open 
space, I perceived, as the Irishman said, that 
the bear was up a tree, and quietly helping 
himself to some honey which the poor bees 
had stored away in a hive at the very top 
of it. 

** Fearing that my ball might strike an 
intervening branch if I fired from the spot 
where I stood, I began climbing the next tree 
in order to get a better view of my friend. 
The tree I climbed had no branches very near 
the ground, so I swarmed up the trunk some- 
what in the same fashion as the bear might 
have done. Mike, meanwhile, held my rifle, 
and as soon as I arrived at a point where the 
trunk divided into two large branches, I 
reached down, and he reached up, in order 
that the rifle might change hands. In my 
eagerness to watch the bear, I did not observe 
that the trunk of the tree I was climbing was 
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hollow, and that the two large branches I had 
just reached were divided by a great hole. 
Now comes the ridiculous, and, at the same 
time, awful part of my story. I had just 
seized the rifle from the hands of Mike, and 
swung myself back as I thought in security, 
preparing to take aim at the bear, when, in 
some unaccountable, and certainly most un- 
satisfactory, manner I fell backwards — not on 
to the ground — not into the brushwood which 
grew so thickly about the taller trees, but 
down, down, into darkness inside the tree. 

** I fell doubled up ; the rifle slipped from 
my hand and parted company with me, falling 
on the outside. As I fell, the sides were hard 
and rugged, and scraped me on my downward 
course. Not that I fell far, for the place I 
had fallen from was not above ten feet from 
the ground. But I alighted on something 
soft, something alive, something moveable 
and very strong-smelling. In a word, the 
wife of the glutton who was up aloft helping 
himself to the honey, was comfortably curled 
up inside the hollow tree, and I had fallen 
atop of her. Here was a pleasant position for 
a man to find himself in ! The lady bear was 
not much better off than I was ; her reflections 
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must have resembled those of John Gilpin's 
horse, who — 

" * What thing upon his back had got, 
Did wonder more and more.' 

** Neither she nor I could move: we were 
fellow-sufferers, and equally astonished. As 
for Mike — I could hear his voice on the out- 
side — he couldn't for the life of him make out 
what had become of me. 

** * Mister Penrhyn, sir. Mister Penrhyn, and 
what'U ye hev done wid yourself ? Shure, and 
has the evil spirit run off wid ye entoirely ? 
It's sorro a one of me knows where ye aire. 
Spake, sir, for the luv of heaven, for how can 
I make out what's become av ye.' 

** Shouting as loud as I could — indeed, I 
felt the bear tremble under me from terror — I 
cried out, * Here, here, Mike ; I'm in the tree. 
Get me out as fast as you can ; I've fallen on 
the top of a bear.' 

** I heard Mike say to himself, * Git him out, 
he says, and how'U I do that ? Shure and it's 
the quarest job as iver I had to do. And atop 
of a bear too ! ' And I could fancy how poor 
Mike fell to scratching his head at this. Then 
he shouted as loud as he could, * And, Mister 
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Penrhyn, what'U I be doing to git yer out of 
this ? ' 

*' * Go to the tents as fast as you can, and 
fetch the others, and bring ropes and axes, 
anything that anybody can think of,' cried I in 
reply. * I shall die here soon if you don't get 
me out.' 

** Off went Mike : I could hear him crashing 
through the underwood. Up to this time my 
friend, the lady bear, had displayed the extra- 
ordinary patience characteristic of her sex. 
But now the inconvenience I caused her was 
more than she could endure without giving 
tokens of her displeasure. She grunted and 
growled in a manner quite appalling to listen 
to — for me at least in my unfortunate position. 
But she did me a good service in her dis- 
comfort ; for she began hunching up her back 
to get rid of me, and by so doing she raised 
me a little, and made me feel less jammed 
down than I was before. But as I became 
able in a measure to move, so did she, and my 
position grew more alarming. Louder and 
louder she growled, harder and harder she 
pushed. In fear and trembling I listened for 
the coming of Mike and my friends. Mrs. 
Bruin's impatience increased minute by minute, 
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and I need not say mine kept pace with hers ; 
for certainly I never spent a worse half hour in 
my life. How it happened that she did not 
bite me all this time, I cannot imagine. You 
must remember that from the position I was 
in, with my heels as high as my head, I was 
absolutely defenceless ; and she might have 
made a meal off me without my being able to 
resist at all. 

** At last there was a sound of footsteps : 
they approached nearer and nearer. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, sounded the march of my 
deliverers ; and, in another moment, Mike's 
face looked down upon me from. above, and 
his voice sounded clearly in my ears, as he 
exclaimed — 

" * Heaven be praised ! andyer not eaten up 
alive yet. The gintlemen are below here, and 
we've got a rope, and axes, and all manner av 
things. What'U we do ? ' 

'* * Throw me a rope,' I cried, with all the 
strength I seemed to have left in me ; for by 
this time I was quite exhausted, and suffering 
dreadfully from my cramped position. They 
threw it to me, and how I managed to scramble 
up I don't know to this day ; but I did, and 
here I am to tell the tale. 
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'* But the black part of the story is to come ; 
and I relate itwith shame, for I hate ingratitude, 
Mrs. Bruin and I h^d been companions in 
misfortune, and that through no fault of hers. 
I had invaded her territory ; she had not 
attacked me. She had even shown great for- 
bearance in not using her teeth upon me ; and, 
still more, she had actually helped to hoist me 
up at last, when, perhaps, I was too exhausted 
to have raised myself by the rope alone. And 
how was she rewarded ? Following me up as 
closely as she could — so closely, indeed, that 
I felt her claws upon me just as I emerged 
from the hole — her head appeared above 
the hollow trunk immediately after mine ; 
and her career was brought suddenly to a 
close by a bullet from one of the hunter's 
rifles.'' 

Thus ended Mr. Penrhyn's story, and I 
laughed as much at the time he told it me as 
you are doing now, boys, I can tell you. He, 
too, thoroughly enjoyed the fun ; and his fine 
dark eyes sparkled with merriment as he joined 
in the laugh against himself. 

As we were about to rise from the table, he 
turned to me and said — 

** By the way, I think you noticed a tame 
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buffalo feeding with my cattle as you ap- 
proached the house ? " 

'* I turned very red, and looked very foolish, 
I have no doubt, as I replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. Penrhyn laughed, and went on — 

**Ah! I see you guess that your guide. 
Greenwood, has already told of your anxiety to 
have a shot at my bison bull. Don't feel 
ashamed of it,*' he added, good-naturedly, " for 
I can tell you that you are not the first who 
has wanted to have a shot at the poor old 
fellow. But it was in effecting his capture 
that I so nearly came to grief a second time ; 
and I may as well tell you the story now, as 
you seemed to enjoy my adventure with the 
bear." 

We all said how glad we should be to hear 
it. And Mr. Penrhyn — But, hullo ! I believe 
that's the tea-bell for you children. Now we 
must jump up ; and if you are all well-behaved 
young people, and Miss Pilkington gives con- 
sent, I will tell you Mr. Penryhn's second 
narrow escape to-morrow, and perhaps some 
of my own adventures in Prairie-land besides. 



CHAPTER 11. 



TWO NARROW ESCAPES. 



The next day my brother and I were So good 
at our lessons, and the big boys so exemplary 
in their conduct altogether (for not only did 
they play no particularly mischievous pranks 
that morning, but, for a wonder, did not even 
invade Miss Pilkington's domain — ^the school- 
room — during our lesson-time) that it was with 
general good humour and smiling faces, Miss 
Pilkington's included, that the party of the day 
before took their places under the great trees 

in K Park. Nor had we to wait long for 

Uncle John ; the soul of punctuality was he, 
even when his appointment related to such a 
trivial matter as telling stories to boys and 
girls. Not that we thought it a matter of 
small importance, I can tell you ; and no 
sooner did he appear among us than we all 
got round him, and all our tongues began to 
wag at him at once, begging him to begin. 
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Miss Pilkington made her curtsey, and, taking 
out her work, seated herself on the camp-stool 
and prepared to listen, just as she had done on 
the former occasion, while the rest of the 
audience — that is to say, the three boys and I, 
the one girl, the youngest of the party, (ah, 
what a long time ago it is !) — settled ourselves, 
either perched up in the branches of the great 
tree, or underneath it, sitting or lying, as the 
case might be, much as we did the day 
before. Uncle John himself was soon seated 
on the grass in the midst of us, and ready to 
begin. 

And now, my young readers, as I shall have 
to continue Uncle John's narrative through 
four or five more chapters, which will represent 
so many different days on which he sat under 
that tree and related his adventures ; and as, 
besides, his audience was always the same, I 
shall beg you, in future, as you begin each 
chapter, to imagine for yourself the audience 
and the scene, as I have already described 
them. So I shall be able to dispense with any 
further reference to them, and Uncle John 
will tell you the story of his adventures with- 
out interruption to the end. He began as 
follows : — 
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Uncle John's Story — continued. 

I left off, my children, yesterday afternoon, 
just as I had finished my friend Penrhyn's de- 
scription of his adventure with a bear, which 
made you all laugh so much, and I promised 
to give you to-day his account of the way in 
which he captured and tamed the great bison 
bull, which I was so nearly taking a shot at, 
thinking it a wild one. You remember that 
Mr. Penrhyn and I, with his niece and her 
husband, were sitting after dinner at his beau- 
tiful villa, which he chose to call the Log Hut, 
when he was telling us these stories, and you 
shall hear his own words as nearly as I can 
recollect them. 

** About ten years ago," he began, " I made 
an excursion from New Orleans to the prairies, 
in order to hunt the buffalo. I had two friends 
with me, rather foolhardy young men, as I was 
myself at that time, who were willing to travel 
a long way and go through much danger, 
merely for the sake of killing bison." 

Here Mr. Penrhyn laughed as he looked 
across the table at me. Then he continued : — 
" Now, my dear sir, you must know that 
there are not many hunters of buffalo for mere 
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pleasure ; you risk your life in many ways 
when encountering these animals. A dis- 
mounted huntsman has little or no chance of 
escape, and a wounded bull will make a terrible 
fight of it even when pursued on horseback. 
The buffalo is hunted constantly, but seldom 
for mere sport. With the Indians, buffalo- 
hunting is a necessity : the great prairie tribes 
not only subsist almost entirely upon the flesh 
of that animal, but make their blankets, their 
clothing, even their tents, from its hair and 
skin ; and the fact that the Sioux, the Pawnees, 
the Blackfeet, the Arapehoes, and others, hunt 
the buffalo incessantly, is all the more reason 
why we should leave it alone. The Indians 
have an idea that the number of buffaloes is 
diminishing, and are naturally jealous of any 
intrusion on their hunting grounds. So that 
not only do we risk our lives from the buffaloes 
themselves in the sport, but we risk the loss of 
our scalps into the bargain. However it will 
never do for me to talk in this way to you, my 
young friend, for I know well you are bent 
upon your sport ; only I wish to show you 
thai buffalo-hunting- is rather a dangerous 
amusement. 
V *' To go on with my story. I and my 
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companions, having made up our minds to 
the expedition, set about our preparations. 
We inspected our pack-saddles, had our 
lassoes greased and stretched, and invested 
in a suitable number of mules and horses, all 
of which we had carefully shod. Then our 
guns were put in order and our hunting kit 
was well looked to, so that we might start in 
proper style for our journey to the grand 
prairies. I will not spin out the story by 
describing to you the journey ; suffice it to 
say that we arrived at our destination, and 
pitched our tents all in due time and form. 
We had joined company on the way with a 
trader, who was escorted by a large band of 
men to protect him from the attacks of the 
Pawnee and Comanche Indians, who infested 
the trail we had passed through. We did not, 
however, meet with any of these gentlemen, 
and when we pitched our tents upon the 
prairie, we bade adieu to our friend, the trader, 
who was proceeding to New Mexico. 

" How well I remember that first evening 
on the prairie. My companions had retired 
to the tents to rest after our long day's 
journey, and I stood alone outside contem- 
plating the beautiful scene before me. We 
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were surrounded by a vast plain, covered with 
smooth silken blades of grass of a beautiful 
emerald green ; the horizon that encircled us 
formed a line as unbroken as that of the 
ocean : all was peaceful and quiet, scarcely a 
breath of air stirred, and the sun was sinking 
in the west. You must not suppose that we 
three hunters were alone ; we had plenty 
of followers with us, and several smaller tents 
were pitched in a circle round our principal 
one. Beyond these the animals were picketed, 
and outside all were placed the waggons. 
Our encampment, consisting thus of circle 
within circle, seen on the vast expanse of 
the smooth prairie, seemed like the circling 
ripple caused by a stone thrown into water on 
the calm surface of a sleeping lake. 

*' I had some troubles at that time weighing 
on my mind, such as most men would count 
among life's trials ; but I remember now as if 
it were but yesterday, that as I stood there 
looking out for the first time upon the prairie, 
so boundless, so still, so wondrous in its calm 
beauty, my troubles seemed easy to bear ; 
they lost their importance in my own eyes. 
And so it is always ; let us but contemplate 
the prairie, the ocean, the starry sky, anything 
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that reminds us of the immensity and gran- 
deur of the creation, and we find our own 
little hopes and fears, Our trials and troubles, 
and the narrow sphere in which they exist, all 
sink into insignificance by the comparison. 

** As I stood there leaning against one 
of the waggons, smoking quietly, and in- 
dulging in this dreamy sentimental mood, 
I observed that in the far distance to the 
westward a mist was rising, which completely 
hid the horizon. I fancied at first that I was 
getting sleepy. I rubbed my eyes, and looked 
again, but, no ! certainly, there was a mist. 
Could a storm be coming up, thought I ; are 
these clouds rolling on so low down that earth 
and sky are mixed together ? I waited a few 
minutes watching the advancing mist, which 
seemed to envelop everything it approached, 
and gradually through the clouds I discovered 
the dark hirsute forms of a large herd of 
buffaloes ; the cloud itself being composed 
of dust and the steam from the animals* 
bodies. These creatures were moving from 
west to east ; not making directly for us, 
but crossing in front of the encampment. 
The beautiful grass was torn up, and the 
ground cut into by their hoofs, as they 
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galloped on. The land was black with the 
creatures as they moved across the prairie, 
and their tramp shook the earth even where I 
stood. 

" With a loud shout I rushed into our tent 
to arouse my companions, and in a few 
minutes, tired and jaded as we were, we had 
got outside our horses, jaded and tired as 
ourselves, and were off in pursuit of the 
buffaloes. What a change had come over 
me in one moment ! *' and Mr. Penryhn 
laughed as he said this ; ** all thoughts about 
the grandeur and immensity of the universe 
vanished as though they had never been ; the 
instinct of the hunter was roused ; (at least I 
suppose," he added, '* man is a hunting 
animal by instinct) ; every energy of mind and 
body was bent upon the work before me. 
The universe itself seemed all in a moment to 
contain for me nothing beyond myself, my 
horse, my rifle, and the herd of buffaloes I 
was pursuing. 

** My horse, to whom I had given the name 
of Washington, was a fine grey with black 
points ; he was half an Arab, strong, very fast, 
and possessed of immense power of endurance. 
Quickly as we had mounted, the herd of 
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buffaloes was already far ahead of us. My 
two companions pushed their horses to the 
utmost at once, knowing that in the first dash 
lay their only chance of coming up with the 
herd, as their horses were too tired to last. 
Once within firing distance they pulled up for 
a moment, each singled out an animal and 
fired. There was no indication at the time 
that their shots had taken effect ; on sped the 
flying herd faster and faster, and my com- 
panions, unable to continue the pace, and 
seeing the distance between themselves and 
the buffaloes increasing, discharged their 
pieces again and again at random, while 
they still urged their tired horses to a gallop. 
Washington had hitherto been taking it easy, 
but now we began to make up for lost time : 
my blood was rising as our pace increased ; 
and Washington was as much excited as his 
master. He was very superior in breeding 
to the other horses, and showed his mettle 
as he warmed to his work. I was soon far 
ahead of my friends; indeed, as I neared 
the herd, I found that without being con- 
scious of it I had been galloping down a 
gradual incline, so as to lose sight of my 
companions. The prairie could not, there- 

D 2 
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fore, have been as level as I supposed, and 
glancing back, I found that the ground rose 
behind me now sufficiently to hide me from 
my companions' view and them from mine. 

" On, on, I sped ; the grass so lately 
smooth and green was all torn up ; the 
ground was literally ploughed up by the hoofs 
of these animals in their fierce flight. On 
they galloped, thundering madly along. 
Meanwhile I was nearing them every minute. 
Then I discovered that my friends' shots had 
taken effect upon two of the huge beasts, who 
were lagging behind, and who, after going 
in an unsteady tottering fashion for some 
distance, dropped down almost together, just 
as I reached them. And it is common with 
buffaloes to keep up in this way for some 
time after they are mortally wounded. But 
these two were not the only ones that lagged 
behind. There was a very wiry-looking cow 
who did the same. She was not wounded, 
and it was not for herself, poor thing, that she 
thus dropped off from the herd. She had her 
calf trotting by her side, who, although he had 
hitherto bravely kept up with his elders, was 
now beginning to find the.pace tell upon him. 
I determined to shoot the cow, untouched by 
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her maternal tenderness, and, if possible, 
make the calf a prisoner. Accordingly, I 
guided Washington right between them and 
the rest of the buffaloes, thus separating her 
and her young one from the herd. Seeing me 
gain upon them the poor beast's cunning 
came to her aid. 

*' In the grass prairie, although you may 
look around and observe nothing but the 
smooth turf stretching out far away on every 
side of you, yet, here and there little clumps 
of stunted trees rise up surrounded with under- 
growth of thick rich fern and grass. We were 
now nearing one of these small clumps. It 
was quite large enough for a buffalo to lie 
concealed within it, for the ground sank down 
suddenly just at the spot, and so helped to 
afford a shelter. I rather fancied the cow 
would make for this place of concealment; 
but, no ! to my surprise she only increased 
her pace, and shot past it. Washington was 
now as much excited as his master, and 
stretched out bravely, doing his very best, and 
going as hard as he could pelt. I rushed past 
the clump, still urging him on by word and 
spur, when all in a moment I lost sight of the 
calf. While I turned in my. saddle to see if 
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he had hidden himself in the bushes (which, 
indeed, was just what he had done), the cow 
suddenly threw herself upon the ground, and 
Washington, who had got full speed on, 
rushing violently against the prostrate animal, 
flung me over his head, and turned a complete 
somersault after me. In fact, I completely 
fell into the trap laid for me by the cunning 
old beast ; and while her calf sought conceal- 
ment and shelter, she toppled me and my 
horse over just as if we had been playthings. 

'* Bruised and crushed by my fall, I lay for 
a second, stunned and motionless. Not so 
Washington ; he had, seemingly, been but 
little damaged, for, as I opened my eyes, I 
saw him scouring across the plain back to our 
encampment as fast, or faster, than he had 
come from it, leaving me to my fate. The 
cow had now risen to her legs again, and was 
standing watching me. It so happened that a 
minute before I fell, I, had unslung my rifle 
and taken it in my hand, preparing to fire, 
and, somehow, in my tumble, I had still kept 
hold of it, so that on recovering my senses I 
found it unbroken and ready in my hand. 
Raising my body slightly, I fired, and wounded, 
though I did not kill her. 
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** I know now, though I did not then know, 
that no animal requires so much killing as a 
buffalo. Unless shot through the lungs or 
spine, they invariably escape ; and even when 
wounded thus, or even shot through the heart, 
they will frequently run a long way before they 
fall to the ground. A friend of mine once 
shot a buffalo bull right through the very centre 
of the heart, almost cutting the heart in two, 
and yet the poor beast ran more than half a 
mile before it fell dead. 

*' It seemed at first as if my shot had been 
less effective than it afterwards proved to be, 
for, in reply to it, the buffalo gave a loud 
bellow and made a rush at me. It was useless 
to think of running for it: with difficulty I 
struggled to my feet, and, seizing my rifle by 
the barrel, dealt her a tremendous blow upon 
her forehead with the stock. For a second 
she seemed staggered, but for a second only ; 
and she soon came on again. I then managed 
to clutch the shaggy hair which grew between 
her horns, and held on like grim death. We 
had a desperate struggle ; and even in that 
moment of danger and excitement, I remem« 
ber observing, with a ray of hope, that the 
blood was gushing from her side where my 
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bullet had hit her. At last she wrenched 
herself away from me, and I fell exhausted 
and stunned, with my right arm sprained — 
dislocated, I thought at the time — and hanging 
useless by my side. As she shook me from 
her, she backed a few paces, then rushed 
again upon me: this time with head bent 
down almost to the ground ; and in an instant 
I felt myself hurled into the air. 

** This effort was the last, luckily for me, of 
which the buffalo cow was capable, and as it 
was, it nearly cost me my life. When I came 
to myself the formidable beast was lying close 
to me upon the ground in the agonies of 
death, and the young one was standing by her 
side bellowing forth his grief. As for me, 
lying there in a pool of blood — my own and 
the buffalo's mingled — ^and perfectly unable to 
move, I was just making up my mind that my 
last hour had come, and that I should not 
long survive the buffalo, when I heard the 
welcome sound of horses' hoofs galloping 
over the prairie. These were my companions 
who had come to my succour. Alarmed at 
the sight of my riderless horse passing them 
on his way back to the camp, they had 
reloaded their rifles, and made the best of 
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their way to the spot where I was lying in 
such evil plight. As they mounted the crest 
of the hill they had even seen the last part of 
my conflict with the buffalo. Raising me from 
the ground they gave me brandy — a flask of 
which a hunter ought always to have in his 
pocket ; and while one rode back for a waggon 
to carry me to the tents, the other remained 
with me ; and while we waited, easily captured 
the little buff'alo. He threw a lasso over its 
head, and I am afraid nearly strangled it : at 
all events, what with grief, or fright, or partial 
strangling, the poor little beast was completely 
cowed ; and when the waggon arrived for me, 
he was tied to the back of it, and partly 
dragged, partly driven, to the camp. We 
took him about with us from place to place 
during the whole time of our hunting expedi- 
tion ; and afterwards when I took him home 
with me, he had become perfectly tame — at 
least quite as tame as an ordinary domestic 
bull ever is. 

** I reckon this was about the narrowest 
escape of death I have ever had ; for if the 
cow had had the least power left in her after 
she tossed me, she would undoubtedly have 
trampled me to death. As it was, some time 
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passed before I could mount a horse again, 
and I lost a good deal of the fun my com- 
panions enjoyed during their expedition. So 
you see, now," concluded Mr. Penryhn, **how 
I became possessed of the splendid bison bull 
which you were so anxious to have a shot at." 
As Mr. Penryhn related this story, his 
enthusiasm for the chase seemed to warm 
with the recollection of his adventures and 
perils, till he gradually became quite excited, 
and he evidently enjoyed fighting his battles — 
or rather hunting his hunts — o'er again. 
Many a story of the same kind did he tell me 
during the next few days, and at last, in spite 
of his warning to me about the danger attend- 
ing such expeditions, he actually himself pro- 
posed that he and I should go together to the 
prairies to hunt. I need not tell you how 
delighted I was, and how exactly his proposal 
corresponded with my own plans and wishes. 
Still we tarried for some time at the Log Hut 
before starting on our expedition : there was 
plenty of small game to be got at within the 
near neighbourhood of my friend's house; 
many were the expeditions after wild pig ; 
many the wild pigeon hunts, in which we 
joined. The weather was lovely, the scenery 
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magnificent, and the woods were gorgeous in 
rich tints and luxuriant foliage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mapleson both joined in our sport, she 
was as good a shot with her rifle as most of 
us, and we four formed as cheerful a party as 
you would wish to see. What jolly picnics 
we used to have ! what a merry time it was 
altogether that I spent there ! 

And, now I think of it, I will tell you an 
anecdote about a cougar, for the incident 
happened while I was still staying at the Log 
Hut, before we started for the prairies. All 
men have some peculiar pet hobby or crotchet ; 
at least, all the men with whom I ever made 
acquaintance have had one, more or less 
evident ; and Mr. Penryhn, pleasant fellow in 
every way as he was, did not form an exception 
to the rule. His crotchet consisted in a pet 
theory that all beasts, no matter how fierce 
and brutal their natures might appear when 
wild, were capable, if caught in their early 
youth and kindly treated, of being tamed and 
rendered perfectly docile. Now, I need not 
tell you, children, that plenty of experiments 
have been tried on this subject, and the effect 
of them has been to establish, as a general 
rule, that the brutes which are by nature 
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carnivorous, especially the larger ones, cannot 
really be tamed. If you try to bring them up 
without their natural food, they never reach 
maturity; and let them once taste blood, 
however gentle they may have been before, 
they become fierce and dangerous, and all the 
good effects of previous education are thrown 
away. 

Now, Mr. Penryhn would not give in to 
these views, but was continually making 
experiments in the taming -line, thinking to 
support his own theory. With the buffalo he 
succeeded thoroughly, as we know ; but he 
had another wild creature about the place, 
tamed as he thought, but he greatly erred in 
thinking so. This creature was a cougar, 
and, in case you don't know what a cougar is, 
I will explain. Well, then, it is the long- 
tailed wild-cat of America ; all the other wild- 
cats are a sort of lynx, with short blunt tails, 
something like the wild-cat so common in 
India ; but the cougar has a very long tail, 
though not a tapering one. The Anglo- 
Americans sometimes call this animal a 
panther; in Mexico they give it the grand 
name of lion ; and in other places it is called 
the puma. It has no stripes or spots, and is 
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very regular in its colour, which is a tawny 
red all over the body, only fading a little 
about the face and chest. Long and hollow 
in the back, with short stout legs, it is by no 
means handsome or graceful in appearance ; 
it measures, when full-grown, about six feet 
from the snout to the tip of the tail, and the 
tail may be about a third of that. This 
animal can run up a tree like a cat, and, 
unlike the black bear, uses its claws in climb- 
ing ; you can hear them scratching along the 
bark as it climbs. Although not very large, it 
will attack any sort of deer, and even buffaloes. 
Dropping from a tree upon the shoulders of 
its victim, the savage brute will tear a hole in 
the neck, and while carried in its deadly ride 
by the terified animal, will drink its blood all 
the time, until, at length, the gallop ceases 
by the poor beast thus bestridden sinking 
exhausted upon the ground. 

From this description you may suppose 
what a savage beast the cougar naturally is, 
yet Mr. Penryhn chose to try his taming 
experiments upon one of these creatures. I 
forgot how or whether he destroyed the 
parent, but, at all events, he captured the 
baby cougar while yet a helpless infant and 
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scarcely able to see, on one of his hunting 
expeditions. Putting the little beast inside 
his coat, he carried it home with him, and 
brought it up by hand. It was fed by him out 
of a bottle at first ; gradually my friend gave 
it meal, Indian corn, and such things ; then, 
after a time, when he was alone and dull, he 
would have the creature into the dining-room, 
running about and begging like a cat or dog. 
Time passed, and the cougar made the most 
of it ; it became a fine large beast, thriving 
bravely upon my friend's good feeding, and, 
when I arrived at the Log Hut, it was full- 
grown, and certainly a most formidable crea- 
ture to look at. Penryhn talked of him to me 
as a most inoffensive animal. I must tell you, 
though, he did not always roam at large when 
the master was away, but was shut up in an 
outhouse built expressly for him ; only when 
Mr. Penryhn was at home the cougar had 
pretty well the run of the house. Now, little 
Mrs. Maplesonj courageous as she was in 
most respects, had the greatest possible horror 
of this animal; I sometimes saw her shrink 
and tremble as it came near her, and this on 
occasions, too, when the master of the house 
had thought the beast most fascinating. Mr. 
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Penryhn was aware of this, and was most 
particular, therefore, in giving orders that, 
during his absence, the cougar should be 
properly secured. 

One morning, our host and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mapleson went out to shoot small game in 
the wood near the house, leaving me at home. 
I was not well ; I was suffering from a slight 
attack of aguish fever. I wandered about the 
house rather disconsolately during the morn- 
ing, rolled up in wrappers, but still shivering 
and very uncomfortable. Towards the middle 
of the day, after trying in vain to eat some 
luncheon, I went up to my own room, and, 
lying down dressed and wrapped up as I was, 
fell asleep. After some time I was awakened 
by loud cries. Starting up suddenly, I could 
not at first make out whence the sounds 
proceeded ; the cries had mingled themselves 
with my dreams, and formed a part of them, 
so that I scarcely knew if I still slept or not. 
Listening attentively, I soon ascertained that 
some one must be screaming in the room 
beneath me ; so, hastily rising, I rushed down- 
stairs, and, on entering the morning-room, 
which was just below my own, I at once 
discovered the cause of the disturbance. The 
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cries proceeded from little Mrs. Mapleson, 
who stood rolled up in one of the window- 
curtains at the further end of the room, and 
was shrieking for assistance ; while at a short 
distance from her crouched the cougar, with, 
I must say, a very wicked look in his eye. 
The poor little lady was evidently frightened 
half out of her wits, though what particular 
protection she expected to find in the curtain 
I could not understand ; but there she stood 
with it twisted round her, and only her face 
visible, like a child playing at Bo-peep. It so 
happened that outside the morning-room door 
was a stand for umbrellas, sticks, or whips, 
and, on passing it as I entered the room, I 
had hastily snatched up a thick stick, with a 
vague idea that I might need a weapon of 
some kind. 

** Don't be frightened, Mrs. Mapleson," I 
cried, ** I will soon settle the beast." And I 
had just time to give my friend a good hard 
blow on the nose as he retreated, before I ran 
to the support of Mrs. Mapleson, who was in 
the act of fainting. 

The servants coming in to my assistance, we 
soon managed to bring her to ; then she told 
me that as she felt tired while out shooting, 
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her husband had brought her back to rest, 
and had then returned to Mr. Penryhn, leaving 
her alone in the morning-room ; that after 
lying on the couch for a little time, on turning 
her head round, she had discovered that the 
cougar was in the room ; and terrified at this, 
she had tried to escape by the nearest way, 
which was the window opening on to the 
verandah. But the creature sprang after her 
and barred her passage ; then scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she had rolled herself up 
tightly in the curtain as I had found her, 
afraid to move lest the cougar should spring 
upon her, which he seemed every instant 
about to do. So she had stood there 
screaming for assistance, and was really 
almost frightened to death. 

I quieted and soothed her as much as I 
could, and her husband and Mr. Penryhn very 
soon coming in, I left her in their hands. 
Kind and good-natured as Mr. Penryhn was, 
on this occasion he did not show as much 
sympathy with his poor little frightened niece 
as we might have expected. He maintained 
that there was no danger to be feared from 
his pet, and expressed an opinion to me--* 
though he did not say so to Mrs. Mapl^son or 
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her husband — ^that ** Georgia" was ridiculously 
nervous about the cougar, and that there really 
had been no danger at all. I differed from 
him, and told him how savage the beast 
looked ; but he scarcely seemed to like my 
saying so. It had been remarked that the 
cougar himself had not been seen since he 
created all this disturbance ; and as we took 
a stroll just before dinner in the garden, 
coming upon some of the negro servants, 
Mr. Penryhn called out to one old grey-headed 
fellow— 

*' Hullo ! Uncle Joe, have you come acro.ss 
Peter ? " this was the name he had given his 
favourite. '* He gave Mrs. Mapleson a fright 
just now, and Mr. Scott has given him one, 
and a rap across the nose into the bargain. 
He has gone off and hidden himself, I suppose, 
in a fit of the sulks." 

** Cho ! Massa, dis nigger habn't had a sight 
ob de varmint, and berry pleased I am to tell 
it. Berry wiked beast dat cougar ; frightened 
us all in our time ; he be killing somebody one 
bo dese fine days, and den Massa find out how 
wicked he is. Wagh, Uncle J.oe sick ab.him," 
>~ Mr Penryhn turned away somewhat discon- 
certed, and I could not help laughing at the 
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difference between his view of the cougar's 
character and conduct, and that taken by the 
old negro. 

My friend made further inquiries ^ after the 
beast, but we could hear nothing of him. At 
dinner we were all pretty cheerful ; even little 
Mrs. Mapleson seemed to have got over her 
fright, and the cougar was forgotten. My 
friends had spent the day pleasantly, and had 
brought home a good bag ; their sport had 
been, I remember, wild pigeon shooting, and 
they had killed an immense number. A flight 
of these passenger pigeons had passed within a 
few miles of the Log Hut, and the shooting party 
had sallied forth to wage war against them. 
These birds go from one part of the country to 
another in almost countless numbers ; they 
establish themselves for years sometimes in 
one breeding district, which may extend over 
thirty miles of country in length and breadth ; 
and thousands, even millions, of them take a 
flight of several hundreds of niiles in search of 
food, returning in. twenty -four hours. This is 
nothing qf a journey for such travellers as 
these, who can fly at the rate of a mile, a 
minute,. This .bird: is, smaller, than the tame 
kindj and is ^late-coloured, with changing 
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hues of green, gold, purple, and crimson, 
about the neck ; the eye is very bright, of a 
beautiful orange colour, with a circle of red 
round it. Poor, ' pretty birds ; everyone — 
negroes included — lived upon pigeon hot and 
pigeon cold for the next week or two ! 

When the time came for retiring to bed, 
Peter, the truant, had not re-appeared, and, 
with the exception of his master, I think every- 
one hoped he never would re-appean My host 
and the Maplesons retired to rest rather early, 
tired out with their pigeon shooting. I also 
went to my room ; but having rested during 
the day, to humour my attack of fever, which 
had now quite passed away, I felt perfectly 
fresh and lively. The windows of my room 
opened upon a balcony, which formed the roof 
of the verandah in front of the morning room. 
It was a lovely moonlight night, so, putting on 
a thicker coat, for the air was chilly, I lighted 
a cigar, and, taking a chair out on the balcony, 
I settled myself comfortably to enjoy my weed. 
I extinguished my candle within the room, for 
the moon gave lihgt enough for anything; 
besides, the light inside would attract flying 
insects, of which there is no dearth in those 
parts. There was a solemn stillness in the 
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air; only occasionally, far away in the dis- 
tance, I could hear the whine of the prairie 
wolf. There I had sat for a long time, rapt in 
thought, when { was startled by hearing a 
sound near me ; a strange whisper it seemed, 
followed by a kind of sniff or prolonged hiss. 
What could it be ? What direction did it come 
from ? I listened attentively, but all was again 
silent. I rose up, and leaning over the bal- 
cony, looked down beneath, expecting to see 
some one or something standing in the moon- 
light ; but no, all was still as death. 

Throwing away what remained of my cigar, 
I watched the little burning speck growing 
fainter and smaller as it was gradually 
extinguished in the dewy grass. Presently I 
heard the sound again, and, seemingly, quite 
close to me. This time it resembled a deep 
drawn sigh, and seemed almost breathed into 
my ear. I turned round quickly but could see 
nothing, and I remember a strange creepy 
feeling came over me ; for, though I have not 
much faith in the supernatural, still, the 
strange sounds certainly partook of the un- 
earthly. Then I turned from the balcony back 
again into my room in. order to light a 
candle and shut out if I could the weird 
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sounds and their utterer ; but, as I stepped 
inside the bed-room the sigh was repeated, 
and followed quickly, this time, by another 
sound which I recognised at once. This 
was a guttural utterance, sounding thus — 
** Co-oa.'* It was repeated twice, and then I 
surmised who my midnight visitor might be. 
The cougar must have climbed up the post 
of the verandah when he ran from me in the 
morning, and the beast had taken refuge from 
me in my own room. 

Here was an unpleasant predicament, I 
may say for us both ; for I think the cougar 
objected to my company as much as I did to 
his. At any rate I was determined that we 
should not share the same sleeping-apartment, 
and I searched about for the match-box pre- 
paratory to turning my friend out. Just like 
jny luck; nowhere could I find the thing. 
While I searched, the cougar gave another 
prolonged hissing sigh, and in despair of find- 
ing the matches, I tried to discover the where- 
abouts of my enemy by the light of the moon. 
Turning first to one part of the room and 
then the other, I looked about, but nowhere 
could I see him. At last, on a repetition of 
the sigh, I went to my bed, and, looking 
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under, sure enough I discovered the creature. 
Crouching down in the dark, his eyes shone 
like two balls of fire, and I must say I didn't 
like the look of him. As I stooped facing him, 
I saw the gleam, too, of his savage teeth as he 
grinned at me. 

Thinking it better to conciliate him, and get 
rid of him on amicable terms if possible, I 
began, in a gentle voice, to call ** Peter, Peter, 
poor Peter! '* and to make the noise with my 
lips which I had heard Mr. Penryhn make 
when he called his nasty favourite to him. 
Not a bit of it ! Peter wouldn't have it on any 
terms ; the more amiable I appeared, the 
more savage grew he, and I only wished 
Penryhn could have seen the brute at that 
time. Getting tired of using blandishments 
that certainly were not appreciated, I thought 
I would get a stick, and, by dint of poking at 
the animal, so dislodge him. One thing was 
quite clear — I was not going to sleep on the 
bed with Peter under it ; and as I turned to 
reach the stick, Master Peter, to my great 
relief, slunk out from under the bed. Trem- 
bling inwardly (for I felt really very much at the 
savage brute's mercy), but smiling outwardly, 
I again said, '* Poor Peter," and made fresh 
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overtures of friendship, even proceeding to- 
wards the window, inviting him, with polite 
gesture, to take his departure. I reckoned 
without my host, for the beast gave a loud 
hiss, and sprang upon me. I was facing him, 
and he knocked me back against the wall ; 
fortunately I did not fall upon the ground. I 
was in the brute's clutches ; there was no 
escape, no time to cry out for assistance, no 
time for anything but to fight the fight out ; it 
was a death struggle, and no mistake. The 
cougar clasped my shoulders with his sharp 
claws, and his teeth were at my throat. My 
pistols were somewhere in the room, but I 
could not get at them, and it was simply my 
natural brute strength and cunning against 
the cougar's strength and cunning. In that 
moment an unuttered but sincere prayer went 
up to Heaven, if ever one did. My arms were 
free, and you know, children, that I am pretty 
muscular and strong in the arms now ; but I 
was much more so then, for I practised all 
sorts of gymnastics in those days. I clasped 
the cougar round the body with a strength 
and fury as great as his own. I knew the 
struggle could not last, the brute's teeth were 
at my throat ; but I pressed my elbows 
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against his sides, whilst my hands were 
clasped behind his shoulders with all my might 
and main. I shall never forget the horror of 
those few seconds; I heard the beast's ribs 
snap as I pressed my elbows harder and 
harder against them, and then his hold 
relaxed, the blood gushed out of his mouth, 
and he fell. I know I had just time to take up 
a pistol, and finish him with a shot, before I 
fell down myself also insensible. That is 
about all I do remember, for the sound of the 
shot roused everybody in the house, and they 
came rushing up to find the cougar dead, and 
me looking as if I were so too, both bathed in 
blood. 

Although I don't remember more of that 
night's work, I do remember Mr. Penryhn 
coming into my room the next morning. Very 
kind and sympathetic he was, but still so 
wedded to his old idea of the docility of his pet, 
that he said — 

** One should always be so careful of hurting 
the feelings of an animal; you see Peter 
remembered the blow on his nose, and, besides, 
he had lost his dinner through your driving 
him away in the morning. It was but retalia- 
tion after all." 



CHAPTER III. 



ON THE PRAIRIE, 



A WEEK or two only elapsed after my adven- 
ture with the cougar before we made our 
journey to St. Louis, which was to be our 
starting-point for the prairies, and where 
we intended to complete the preparations for 
our expedition. Mr. Penryhn had been anxious 
to put it off until the following spring, for tlie 
autumn was already far advanced; but my 
ardour for the chase, which had brought me 
all the way from England to America, was not 
to be calmed down in this way, even though 
my new friend proposed that I should pass the 
interval, or as much of it as I pleased, at his 
house. 

**When you have lived as long as I have,'* 
said Mr. Penryhn, ** you'll have learnt to take 
it easier, I reckon. I have found out a long 
time past, that * Fair and easy go far in a 
day,' is the best of proverbs." 
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However, he was very good-natured about 
it. I had no great difficulty in gaining my point ; 
and when once we had made up our minds we 
lost no time, but set to work at once to hasten 
our departure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mapleson left the Log Hut a 
couple of days before we did. They were 
returning to New Orleans, and Mr. Penryhn 
seemed really grieved to part, even for a time, 
from his niece. After they were gone, I turned 
to him, and said some few words expressive of 
my liking for the young couple ; above all, of 
my admiration for Mrs. Mapleson. He sighed 
as he answered me. 

" I love her dearly,*' he said, ** dearly for her 
own sake — dearly and fondly for the sake of her 
mother, my only sister. I have not told you 
the shocking story of my sister Hope's death, 
because it gives me so much pain to think or 
talk of it ; but as you know and like Georgie 
so much, I think I shall try to tell you about 
her mother. Sweet, lovely, and loveable as 
Georgie is, her mother was far more so. 
Georgie and her belongings are ever3^hing to 
me now, wifeless, childless as I am ; but she 
never can be entirely what her mother was to 
me. While my sister and I were still youngr 
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our father and mother both died ; there were no 
other children : we were left alone ; and, as I 
was some years the elder of the two, I loved, 
and petted, and looked after my poor little 
Hope almost like a father. Then, when she 
grew up, she married my greatest friend ; so 
that her marriage seemed to draw us nearer 
together, if possible, instead of separating us, 
and for some time I shared the same house 
with her and her husband. A year after her 
marriage came little Georgie to make our lives 
happier and merrier, and for some years the 
little lady reigned over us alone. Four or five 
years later, however, came another gleam of 

sunshine into the house, and then But, my 

dear fellow, I cannot go on now, it makes me 
feel so miserable to recall that time." Then, 
after a pause, '* And so wicked, too, if to feel 
revengeful is wicked." 

As he spoke the last words his voice became 
thick, and he turned his head away. Although 
my curiosity was very much excited, I did not, 
of course, press him to continue. We were 
both silent for a few minutes, and then talked 
of other things ; but in the evening, as we 
sat out in the verandah, he returned to the 
subject of his own accord ; he seemed to be 
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restless until he had unburdened his heart to 
me of its great sorrow. I cannot give you the 
sad story in his own words, poor fellow ! for he 
told it in detached portions, separated by pauses 
while he struggled to suppress his emotion ; and 
it was interrupted, besides, by many an excla- 
mation of grief and horror. , But I will tell you 
the story as I gathered it from all he said ; and 
I warn you, children, that, if I often make you 
laugh, I am very likely now to make you cry. 

Mr. Penryhn's brother-in-law, Mr. St. Law- 
rence, had been a prairie merchant, or what is 
usually called a Santa Fe trader. These 
merchants carry on a trade between the 
United States and Mexico by an overland 
route. They usually make the journey several 
together, thus forming a considerable caravan, 
which, in many respects, resembles the cara- 
vans in Eastern countries ; only, instead of 
the bales of goods being packed on camels* 
backs, they are stowed away in waggons 
drawn by mules. The merchants and their 
followers travel on horseback ; they encamp at 
night, and the journey extends over many 
weeks. They cross prairies, desert plains, 
forests, mountains, and, just as the Eastern 
caravans have the Bedouins of the desert to 
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fear, they have always to be on their guard 
against the attacks of Indians. Their merchan- 
dise consists of silks, calicoes, weapons of 
different kinds, jewellery, and all sorts of 
miscellaneous articles ; they start either from 
the town of Independence or from St. Louis 
on the Missouri, and their goal is the city of 
Santa F6, in New Mexico. The spread of 
railways in North America will, no doubt, 
soon make great changes in commerce ; but 
up to the ppesent time a considerable trade, 
and a very lucrative one, too, is thus carried 
on ; and the occupation of a Santa Fe trader 
finds much favour in the sight of the young 
and adventurous spirits of the more Southern 
States. 

After his marriage, Mr. St. Lawrence did 
not entirely give up his old pursuit. He had 
already made a considerable fortune, but the 
force of habit was strong upon him ; and he 
still made an occasional journey to Northern 
Mexico, though at long intervals. On one of 
these, occasions after, their marriage, his wife 
accompanied him. They met. with some 
adventures on their way, but: only of a kind 
tp_ afford them topics of conversation when 
living quietly afterwards in their home of New 
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Orleans. There they often talked together of 
the dangers, or rather the inconveniences, they 
had encountered, as well as of the strange 
sights and magnificent scenery they had 
beheld in each other's company. 

When they had been married about six 
years, and the baby boy was some eight or 
ten months old, Mr. St. Lawrence arranged to 
make another of these expeditions ; and, much 
to his annoyance and distress, his wife insisted 
upon accompanying him. He objected to her 
going, chiefly because some of the Indian 
tribes upon their route had lately assumed a 
hostile attitude ; they had made raids upon 
some of the small outlying Mexican settle- 
ments, and the Mexicans in turn had destroyed 
some Indian villages. Mr. Penryhn, who was 
just married at that time, begged his sister to 
come with her children and stay with him 
during her husband's absence ; but he tried in 
vain to persuade her. Little Georgie alone, who 
was some five years old, remained with her 
uncle and her new aunt, while Mrs. St. Law- 
rence took the baby with her on the journey. 
She was very firm, or. very obstinate, and 
declared that if there. was. dangerr— which she 
didn-t seem to believe in — ^that was so much 
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the more reason why her husband should not 
go without her. In fact, she must have been 
a most devoted wife ; that is to say, in my 
opinion, rather a troublesome one. Ah, I see 
you smile, Lucy ; I know you're thinking to 
yourself — ** But then you are only an old 
bachelor." 

Well ; now I am coming to the sad part of 
my story. Several months passed by, and 
Penryhn heard nothing of the travellers ; he 
ought to have had letters from them announc- 
ing their arrival in Mexico long ago, and the 
time had even arrived when they might Jiave 
returned. He had begun to feel a dread that 
some great misfortune had happened to them, 
though his foreboding took no definite shape, 
when one evening, as he was sitting at supper 
with his wife, and telling her of his anxiety — 
little Georgie having already gone to bed — he 
heard a shuffling of feet in the ante-room, and 
an old negro servant of the St. Lawrences' 
entered unannounced where they were sitting. 
This man had formed one of the caravan 
party, and the miserable plight he was in, 
besides the expression of his face, told at once 
that he was the messenger of evil tidings. 
But nothing that Mr. Penryhn's fear or 
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imagination had suggested could equal in 
horror the actual facts, as he learnt them from 
the incoherent account of the old negro. 

It appeared that from the time the caravan 
started all went well until the greater part of 
the journey was accomplished. Then, one 
evening as they halted, the dusky forms of 
two or three mounted Indians were observed 
hovering in the distance, and apparently 
watching the caravan. This circumstance, 
without raising serious alarm, made them 
more careful in taking the usual precautions 
at night. The waggons were placed round 
the encampment, forming a kind of rampart, 
and sentinels were stationed beyond these to 
keep guard and watch. But the Indians did 
not appear again, and after a few days, as the 
caravan approached Santa F6, every one felt 
secure, and the usual watch at night must 
have been but negligently observed. The old 
negro related how they had arrived within 
twenty-four hours' journey of that city, when 
he was awakened in the night by the sound of 
shots and loud cries. Starting up, he fouqd 
the encampment crowded with Indian horse- 
men ; who had attacked it by surprise, had - 
easily broken through the barrier of waggons, ' 
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and were now spearing the wretched travellers, 
who were too unprepared to make any suc- 
cessful resistance. He had himself been 
sleeping in a waggon on the side of the 
encampment opposite to that on which the 
attack was made ; he frankly confessed that^ 
when he saw how things were going on, he 
ran away, and found a hiding-place among 
some rocks and bushes at a distance of some 
quarter of a mile. 

By sunrise the Indians had disappeared; 
they dared not linger so near the Mexican 
settlements ; and the negro described to Mr. 
and Mrs. Penryhn the horrible spectacle that 
met his view when he ventured forth from his 
hiding-place, and returned to the camp. The 
dead bodies of those who had belonged to the 
caravan, and also of three or four Indians, lay 
there in pools of blood, among overthrown 
tents, and in the midst of articles of merchan- 
dise, silks, cottons, and other things, which the 
Indians had scattered about while selecting 
what was most precious or most portable. 
Among all who were lying there in that scene 
of havoc and slaughter, he did not find one 
living; and from the number of bodies, he 
concluded that the Indians had taken away no 
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prisoners ; unless it might be perhaps the 
little child, whom he could nowhere discover 
among the killed. Mr. and Mrs. St. Lawrence 
were lying near together, just at the entrance 
of their tent, but the child was not with 
them. 

You all know, children, that the Red 
Indians of America have the custom of scalp- 
ing those whom they kill in war, I gathered^ 
from what Mr. Penryhn said, that the old 
negro must have told him of this horrible 
operation having been performed upon the 
bodies of those who had belonged to that 
ill-fated caravan, Mr. Penryhn rather hinted 
at it than distinctly said it ; but I saw his pale 
face grow whiter with disgust and horror as 
the thought recurred to his mind that those he 
loved had been subjected after death to thia 
dreadful barbarity* 

It appeared that the old man had dug a, 

rude grave for his master and mistress, and 

covered them over with earth before he left 

the spot, hoping thus to save them from the 

attacks of the hungry prairie wolf and the 

buzzard vulture. Then he mounted a mule, 

which by a lucky chance the Indians had pot 

taken away with them, and in twd days 
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reached Santa F6. There he went at once, 
half dead with fatigue and fright, to tell his tale 
to the governor ; and afterwards taking service 
with a trader on the return journey to St. 
Louis, he had made the best of his way to 
New Orleans to give an account of the terrible 
fate which had befallen the caravan. 

When my poor friend concluded his account 
of the horrible story the old negro had to tell, 
I no longer felt surprised at his anguish in 
recalling such events to mind. I could 
thoroughly understand, too, the strong affec- 
tion he showed for the pretty young woman 
whose winning ways I had so lately admired, 
and who alone remained to him of all his 
sister's family. 

I see you are all wearing very long faces, 
children, and I do not wonder at it ; but 
events as sad as that which I have just related 
were of no unfrequent occurrence in those 
days. Even in my time the whites were 
constantly having encounters with the Indians, 
and quarter was not often given, I can tell 
you, on either side. I told my friend how 
deeply grieved and shocked I felt ; but,- 
reluctant as I was to prolong his suffer ingM» 
for suffer he did with every word he spoke 
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upon this subject — I could not help asking 
him two questions. Had any chastisement or 
retaliation been inflicted on the Indians ? 
Had it ever been discovered whether the child 
was really killed or carried away ? 

The first question he could only answer in 
the negative ; it was conjectured that the 
Indians belonged to the tribe of the Arapahos. 
This is one of the most savage and warlike of 
Indian tribes, and distinguished by an invete- 
rate hatred of the white men. The tribe 
considered themselves at that time to be at 
war with the Mexicans. In answer to my 
second question, he said — 

'*At first I employed more than one 
emissary, native Indians or trappers, to try 
and learn tidings of the child ; but I had no 
success. It frequently happens in the raids 
made by the Indians that they spare and carry 
off the children, while they slaughter both men 
and women ; consequently, white children are 
occasionally found in Indian villages. But, 
unfortunately, in the case of my little nephew, 
he w^s so young when taken away that the 
link, which his memory of the past should 
supply in order to identify him, must always 
be wanting ; that is, if w€ jgidmit at all the 
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supposition that he was not killed. No, no, I 
have no hope." 

After this we tried to talk on other subjects ; 
each tried, I think, for the other's sake, for an 
equal depression of spirits had fallen upon us 
both. But it was all in vain, and we went 
to our beds that night in a very melancholy 
irame of mind. 

The next morning we bade adieu to the Log 
Hut, and made the best of our way towards 
St. Louis. In a few days more we were 
walking about the streets of that city, hurrying 
from one store to another, making the neces- 
sary preparations for our hunting trip* I was 
interested in this American city* It was 
founded, as you young people may know, and 
as the name implies, by French colonists, like 
other cities of the south, and the people bear 
some traces still of their origin, both in 
appearance and in the gaiety of their disposi- 
tions. It may be called the metropolis of the 
** Far West." Here the trader supplies 
himself with beads, trinkets, and coloured 
blankets to trade with Indian tribes, or with 
more costly merchandise for commerce with 
the Mexicans. Here the adventurous emigrant 
rests, and } pauses before he finally starts 
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to make a home in the wild forests, and here 
hunters fit themselves out for their perilous 
expeditions against the real owners of the 
mighty prairies. 

Two or three days only were spent in 
getting together all we needed, and very early 
one morning, at the beginning of November, 
we started on our way. We formed a party 
of six men in all. We had engaged a 
professional hunter or guide, whose name, 
I remember, was Jonson. Then we also 
took with us two negroes belonging to 
Mr. Penryhn ; besides the Irishman, Mike 
Doolan, who was with Mr. Penryhn, as 
I dare say you have not forgotten, when 
he fell into the hollow tree on the top of a 
bear. 

" We must take old Mike with us," my host 
had said when we were consulting together. 
** I have never been on any hunting expedition 
yet without Mike ; he is old now, but worth 
his weight in gold." 

Mike Doolan and Jonson, the guide, became 
fast friends, and the contrast between the rich 
brogue of one and the Yankee dialect of the 
other, often amused us. The little cavalcade 
consisted of four mounted men and one 
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waggon drawn by six mules, the two negroes 
having the management of the mules and 
waggon. Mr. Penryhn and I rode in front ; 
we were well mounted — I on a strong well- 
built black American horse, by name 
*' Benjamin ; " while Mr. Penryhn bestrode a 
fine grey with black points, worthy successor 
to the renowned Washington, who had long 
since departed this life ; but it seemed that 
my friend clung to the old colour. We were 
dressed very much alike ; both wore hunting 
shirts of deer-skin, having a cape fringed by 
tags cut out of the leather, and the same 
fringe also on the skirt. We had dark cloth 
trowsers, with high thick boots drawn over 
them, reaching to the knees. Each carried a 
good rifle, a Colt's revolver — ^then a new 
invention — and a bowie-knife. 

Although so late in the autumn, the morning 
on which we started was as fair and lovely as 
though it were spring. The sun had just 
risen, and as Mr. Penryhn and I felt our 
horse's feet upon the springy turf, we cantered 
gaily forward with a feeling of gladness and 
exhilaration caused by the clear freshness of 
the air, and by the strange sensation of 
freedom that one experiences on roaming 
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off thus into the wilds, away from the streets 
and the crowd of a city. 

Our route was to be in the direction of the 
Arkansas ; that is, to the south-west from 
St. Louis. During the first few days nothing 
happened worth relating, nor did we meet 
with large game of any importance. Still, we 
were always getting further and further off 
from the abodes of civilized men, and I was 
often reminded of Penryhn's description of 
his sensations the first night he passed on the 
prairies. I felt the same indifference growing 
up in me to all the ordinary objects of man's 
ambition and pursuit. I felt that we had left 
the things created by man behind us, and were 
in the midst of God's creations — the vast 
forests, the great plains and mountains. I 
was surprised, too, to experience a strange 
buoyancy of spirits and a perceptible increase 
of physical strength ; my appetite was 
splendid, I slept soundly after the fatigues of 
the day, and we had just enough pleasant 
excitement, arising from occasional, but not 
too alarming, danger. 

One night — it was about five or six after our 
departure — ^we encamped by a creek of clear 
water, with a clump of cotton-wood growing 
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beside it. Penryhn and I shared one tent 
between us, another served for the guide and 
Mike, while the negroes put up under the 
tilt of the waggon. The horses and mules 
were picketed close by, and the prairie lay 
around us in great swells and undulations, 
broken here and there by groves of trees. 
After our supper, which consisted of hung 
bacon, dried ox-tongue, and bread — the 
latter being very stale, for we had brought it 
with us from St. Louis, all washed down by 
draughts of good red wine — we turned in, and 
were soon fast asleep. I had not slept long 
when I was awakened by one of the negroes, 
whose turn it was to watch that night. I 
slept nearer to the entrance of the tent 
than Penryhn, and as the man touched me I 
jumped up. Following him out of the tent, 
I was startled to see a great light showing 
through some trees at a distance of about 
half-a-mile. 

There had been a long drought lately, 
unusually long for the time of year; every- 
thing was dried up, and I knew directly that 
this must be a prairie fire. Instead of alarm, 
my first feeling was one of satisfaction that I 
should have an opportunity of seeing what I 
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had SO often heard of. I roused my friend, 
and only just in time, too, for the fire spread 
from tree to brushwood, and from that to the 
long dry prairie grass ; it came on like some 
demon destroyer, and by the time we had 
got our mules into the waggon and struck our 
tents, the grove of cotton-wood under which 
we had encamped was in a blaze. 

Once on the other side of the creek we 
should be safe, for the flames would not cross 
the water. Mounting our horses, we dashed 
through the water, and reached the other side 
in safety ; we then picketed them, and waded 
back on foot to help the men with the waggon. 
With great difiiculty, and by dint of much 
pushing behind, and beating, and dragging in 
front, we succeeded in getting it over to the 
other side, the banks fortunately not being 
steep just there. A fresh breeze was blowing, 
and the flames were by this time roaring 
behind us ; they had even caught the bushes 
which grew by the side of the creek. Every- 
thing was as distinctly visible as at noonday^ 
and I never saw a more terrible scene in my 
life. Just heading the flames as they advanced 
in the landscape, we could see wild animals 
tearing along in a mad gallop : we could dis- 
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tinguish buffaloes, deer, and antelope. It was 
difficult to imagine where so many animals 
had sprung from on a sudden. 

But, besides the wild animals, we could see 
in the distance, through the lurid glare, dark 
human forms running about, and we fancied 
we could catch the distant sound of whoops 
and yells. In the evening, when we halted, 
we had observed what we thought was a small 
Indian encampment some way off. Now, 
Penryhn thought of these Indians, and sur- 
mised at once that we owed this midnight 
disturbance to them. He said he had no 
doubt that they had set the prairie on fire^ in 
order to steal our horses and mules, thinking 
that, during the confusion and surprise, they 
might be able to make off with our animals, 
without having the trouble or risk of attacking 
us. 

Our party was now safely established on the 
side of the creek that was free from fire. 
Glancing in the direction of the place we had 
just left — our old halting ground — I perceived 
by the light thrown by the blazing prairie, that, 
in my hurry to cross to the safe side, I had 
dropped my pipe. I saw it shining in the 
grass on a spot which was as yet untouched 
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by the fire. It was a present given to me by 
your mother, children, before I left home, and 
I was anxious not to lose it. But to reach it 
the creek must be crossed again, and the 
bushes on the opposite bank were now burning 
fiercely. However, " Nothing venture nothing 
have." I stuck my spurs into my poor 
Benjamin's sides, and, with a good deal of 
difficulty, forced him into the stream; while 
Mr. Penryhn called after me to know if I had 
gone suddenly mad. Benjamin fought bravely 
with the stream, though it was running swiftly, 
and the water was deep enough to be up to his 
shoulder, but he did not like the appearance 
of the opposite shore. I patted his neck, and 
encouraged him in every way I could think of, 
when, as ill luck would have it, just a& he 
gained the bank, and was about to climb it, a 
puff of wind turned the blaze from one of the 
bushes directly into his face, causing him to 
fear straight on end. He fell backwards into 
the middle of the creek, and rolled me over 

inta the deepest water. v 

Choking, spluttering, drenched, and mist-^ 
table, I came to the ^rface in time "to see my 
horse making for the banl^ dn M^ich tEe cest 
of the party were stationcfd, leavings hier an- 
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fortunate master to shift for himself as he best 
could. Somehow I had contrived to let the 
stream carry me a little way down to a spot 
where the creek — or rather river, as it might 
be called — was not only wider than where we 
had all crossed, but so deep that I could not 
feel my feet. I was just striking out, intending 
to land where I could, when I heard a great 
stamping and snorting behind me, and, looking 
back, beheld some half-dozen buffaloes just 
dashing through the blazing bushes. What 
was to become of me ? They tore into the 
water close to where I was ; on they came, 
splashing, dashing, with their great bodies 
close together. They passed on either side 
of me, but so close that I could touch them 
with my hand. I thought the danger over, 
when, to my consternation, two more appeared* 
How should I escape this time ? As they 
plunged in nearly upon me, a happy idea came 
into my head — I clutched the long shaggy, 
hair on the hump of one of the aninials as lie 
brushed by me, and in a moment scrambjed 
on to his back* 

. His terror of the fife was, I suppose, $ogreat^ 
that he was quite unconscious of my weight j 
at least be continued- his journey aeross; as if 
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nothing unusual was oa his back ; and I was 
landed on the other side of the creek, mounted 
on my strange steed, in perfect safety. As he 
scrambled up the bank with me upon his 
shoulders, tightly clinging to his shaggy hair, 
I caught sight of the expression of my friend 
Penryhn's face gazing at me in boundless 
astonishment. Now, although my new steed 
was unconscious of the burden on his back, 
yet he was very conscious indeed of the 
presence of Mr. Penryhn ; and, putting down 
his head, made at him at once with intent to 
toss him ; and I, seated on his back, had very 
much the look of aiding and abetting in the 
atrocious proceeding. But Penryhn was too 
old and expert a hunter not to have all his 
wits about him ; so springing to one side he 
avoided the attack. It was with great diffi- 
culty that I kept my seat under these trying 
circumstances ; but I did keep it ; which I 
think says a great deal for my seat on horse- 
back. 

Although I managed to keep my seat at the 
most trying moment, I was only waiting my 
opportunity to slip off, which I accordingly 
did, as the buffalo righted himself after trying 
tp toss my friend ; and the beast galloped 
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away as fast as h^ could tear. In another 
moment Penryhn and I wefe sitting on the 
ground opposite to each other, in peals of 
laughter at my absurd adventure. No one 
had taken a shot at the buffalo for fear of 
hitting me ; and the guide and old Mike were 
laughing as heartily as we were. 

'* Look, Kyar,*' said Jonson, *' that was as 
cattawampus a queer sight as iver I seed, I 
guess. Ain't it, old boss ? " turning to Mike. 

*' Shure, and it's meself as 'ud niver wish to 
see the loikes agin," answered Mike, grinning 
though at the same time from ear to ear. 

I found that Benjamin had quietly returned 
to his comrades, and was nibbling the grass at 
a little distance. I need not tell you that I left 
my poor pipe to its fate. Penryhn and I 
mounted our horses, and the cavalcade moved 
off further away from the burning prairie ; but 
the fire never extended to that side the creek, 
and Exhausted itself in a few hours. 

For some days afterwards I do not remember 
that Anything particularly occurred. We went 
on from day to day ridiiig our twenty miles or 
so, but we did not meet with the buffaloes 
which had fled before the fire. The part of 
the prairie We had got into flow began rather 
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to change its character; the surface was 
broken, streams became frequent, there was 
plenty of timber and of much greater variety, 
walnuts and hickory trees taking the place of the 
cotton wood ; the grass, too, here grew more 
and more luxuriantly, and although the weather 
was chilly — especially in the mornings and 
evenings — yet wild flowers and plants peeped 
out in all directions. As yet we had bagged 
nothing of much importance ; and lately, even 
of small game, barely enough to supply our 
larder. You may, therefore, suppose that 
we were not a little delighted when Jonson 
ran in to our tent one morning on his return 
from prowling about to see what he could 
discover in the way of game, to inform us 
that in a small copse or wood, near where 
we were bivouacked, he had just discovered 
the fresh tracks of the moose deer or black 
elk. 

The moose is the largest of the deer kind, 
the stag standing fifteen, sixteen, or even 
seventeen hands high sometimes ; and we 
knew that it would afford us excellent sport as 
well as food. Accordingly, Penrhyn and I 
started at once on foot to the place indicated 
by our guide. Jonson was very anxious to be 
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of the party, and old Mike also, but we would 
have none of them. 

*' No," said Penrhyn, ** we will have all the 
honour and glory of killing one of these fine 
beasts to ourselves." 

So we set off in search of them alone. We 
walked for quite half a mile through the wood, 
without finding the footmarks described to us 
by Jonson ; at last we reached an open space 
where we found, to our surprise, that some 
trees had been felled. No doubt some trapper 
or adventurous settler had begun to make a 
clearing here, and had abandoned it. At all 
events, the place seemed deserted enough 
now, even by game. Seating ourselves upon 
a fallen tree, we began to listen for some sound 
that might guide us in our search ; and while 
doing so, I suddenly discovered close to where 
we were sitting, the singular hoof-track of the 
animal we were looking for. 

While we were examining it, we heard the 
sound of some huge body crashing through the 
undergrowth of the wood, and presently, out 
upon the open, a great stag made his appear- 
ance. A formidable-looking creature he was, 
I can tell you, with his long head, long legs, 
and short neck. As to his ears, few donkeys 
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could have boasted larger ones ; he had small 
eyes, a square muzzle, and hestood quite six- 
teen hands high. He made for the open just in 
front of us, coming on at a fast trot, with his 
head up, and his huge antlers almost resting 
on his shoulders. I saw that Penrhyn did not 
raise his rifle, wishing to let me — a young 
hand — have the honour of killing. In an 
instant I fired at the beast and hit him ; but 
he was not mortally wounded, nor even badly 
hurt. He stamped and tore up the earth. 
Mr. Penrhyn then shouldered his rifle and 
fired ; but the stag wheeling suddenly, escaped 
the bullet, and rushed madly towards usr: his 
mane stood on end, and every hair upon his 
body seemed to bristle as he charged us. In 
the meantime I had reloaded, and facing him 
as he came quite close up, I fired into his chest. 
In a second he rolled over and over, kicking in 
the last struggle of death. 

Mr. Penrhyn reloaded, and advanced to- 
wards him: I was about to do the same, 
when, out of the thicket close upon me, 
charged the bereaved spouse of the elk I had 
just killed. She had come to avenge the 
death of her defunct lord. My position was a 

dangerous one, for my rifle was unloaded. 

o 2 
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Though not of course nearly so terrible an 
antagonist as the male, yet I thought I was 
indeed in a bad way, as, rearing herself on her 
hind legs, she endeavoured to knock me back 
with her front ones. I sank upon my knees, 
and felt that I was able to make but a very 
slight resistance to the furious animal. My 
friend, Penrhyn, was in a position as trying to 
the nerves almost as mine, for I was between 
him and the enraged widow. If he had fired 
carelessly, the shot was as likely to do for me 
as for her. I contrived to keep her at bay for 
a second or two, when Penrhyn shouted out to 
me,— • 

** Stoop, Scott, it seems your only chance." 

Then — ping! — through the air went the 
sound of the rifle, and the lady elk fell prone 
on the ground. 

** That was as lucky a shot as I ever fired," 
cried my friend to me ; "you are not hurt, are 
you?" 

I jumped up, and then we fell to work 
cutting up our spoil. We were joined, before 
we had half finished our work, by Jonson 
and Mike ; and we encamped in the clearing 
in order to make a hearty meal off" the fresh 
meat, which was soon cooked on the ground,. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TREATS OF ** GRIZZLIES^" 

Our encounter with the elks was the com- 
mencement of a period of better sport than we 
had yet had since we started ; we seemed to 
have come upon a district in which game of 
all kinds, but particularly deer, abounded. 
The Arkansa was running its clear rapid 
stream within a short distance of us ; and on 
each side of it, vast undulating prairies 
stretched far away ; the prairie on one side 
—that on which our route lay — gradually 
ascending towards mountains. 

We moved on slowly by short stages, for 
there was little prospect of meeting with a 
better hunting-ground than that we had found, 
and at the end of each day we had made a good 
bag of game. Pleased as we were at this 
replenishment of our larder — a subject we had 
begun to be anxious about before we shot the 
elks — it had at the same time its inconveni* 
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ence ; for we were regularly pursued by 
prairie wolves. Whether we were encamped 
or on the march, these creatures were scarcely 
ever out of sight ; they might always be 
detected somewhere at no great distance, 
watching us with hungry eyes ; and at night, 
had it not been for the large fire we kept up 
and a good watch besides, I believe they 
would have attacked and eaten us as w^ll as 
our venison. If we killed a deer and left it for 
only a few minutes, they would be at it as 
soon as our backs were turned ; and in five 
minutes, there would be nothing but bones 
and hair remaining. Apparently they found it 
more satisfactory and plea-'^ant that we should 
be their purveyors of meat than that they 
should have the trouble of killing it for them- 
selves. On one occasion we nearly lost our 
faithful old servant Mike, through the rapacity 
of these brutes. 

Penrhyn and I had been strolling about on 
foot one evening in search of game, and were 
just returning home, when he happened to 
shoot a fine buck within a very short distance 
of our encampment. Leaving it on the 
ground, we hurried to the tents, where we 
found Jonson and Mike, both busy — one pre- 
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paring supper, the other cleaning our spare 
rifles. On our desiring them to go and cut 
up the buck where it was lying, and bring in 
the venison, Jonson turned to Mike, saying — 

*' Now then, old boss," — ^which was his 
usual way of addressing the Irishman — ** I 
guess it won't tak two on us to cut up the 
meat. Let one on us go, and t'other stay to 
cook the supper; that's the most sensiblest 
idee. Which is to go? Only say the word 
and this child al mak tracks for the venison.'' 

Mike at once announced his desire to do 
the cutting up, and answered, ** Shure an 
its Mike Doolan himself as ull carve the 
baste for ye iligantly, in the twinkling of an eye." 

Off went Mike, while Penrhyn and I sat 
ourselves down close to the fire to get a good 
warm, for it was bitterly cold now in the 
mornings and evenings. On the fire was 
placed a long-handled frying-pan, from which 
rose up a fragrant smell of coffee. Jonson was 
roasting some, and stood there, stirring it 
about. It was already brown, and as he 
handed it over to one of the negroes to grind, 
he supplied its place upon the fire with a huge 
gridiron, on which some delicious venison 
steaks were carefully spread out. We watched 
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these preparations eagerly, and sniffed the 
savoury odour of the cooking, for we were 
hungry as only hunters are, or have a right 
to be. It was very cold, and while we sat there 
waiting for our suppers, we talked somewhat 
anxiously of the coming winter : indeed, we 
began to discuss the expediency of going on to 
Santa F6, and passing a month or two of the 
coldest -weather there rather than returning 
the way we came*; the latter would be the 
longer journey of the two, and could hardly be 
accomplished by the middle of winter. 

While we talked thus, our conversation was 
suddenly interrupted by distant shouts and 
cries for assistance. It was the voice of Mike 
sounding through the frosty air. He had 
certainly come to grief in some way. 

" Hullo ! *' said Jonson ; ** I guess that ere 
old boss is got into some trouble." 

Seizing our rifies, Penrhyn and I ran off to 
the rescue, following in the tracks of the old 
Irishman. As we neared the place where we 
had left our dead game, we heard him exclaim, 
** Tares and ounds, ye varmints, and is it 
murthering me entoirely ye'd be afther ? 
Shure, and wid the insides of yez busting 
already, would ye be afther faisting upon me ?" 
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These words were shouted out to an accom- 
paniment of the howling and yelping of 
wolves ; and as we made our way through a 
thicket, which had hidden Mike from our view, 
we beheld him fighting desperately against 
four or five of these creatures. They were not 
coyotes, which are a small kind of wolf, and 
very cowardly, but the large whitish prairie 
wolf. Their muzzles, and indeed their heads, 
were all besmeared with blood ; but this was 
not the blood of Mike ; for on the ground close 
by lay the skeleton of the buck that had been 
shot not half an hour before : the grass around 
it was all stained a dark reddish colour, and 
not a morsel of flesh remained upon the 
bones. 

We were just in time, for at the moment we 
came upon the scene, the brutes had floored, 
or rather grounded, poor Mike ; he was still 
slashing at them furiously with his great hunt- 
ing knife, which, though it had been useless 
for cutting up the venison, inasmuch as he 
found none to cut, served him well as a weapon 
of defence. A volley from our rifles killed two 
of the wolves and sent the others scampering ; 
and to our surprise as well as delight we dis- 
covered that the Irishman was not hurt beyond 
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having a few scratches. But what struck us 
with astonishment was the marvellous greedi- 
ness of these creatures ; they had just 
devoured among them this large buck ; they 
had eaten so voraciously that their bodies, 
instead of presenting their usual gaunt appear- 
ance, were visibly distended by the enormous 
quantity of food they had crammed in ; and 
yet they had attacked, and wanted to devour, 
our poor old Mike. 

That night a terrible storm broke over us. 
It began by great black clouds gathering 
together, which seemed to descend until they 
rested on the earth ; and though the air around 
us was still, and bitterly cold, we heard the 
moaning sound of wind in the distance. The 
horses and mules were so frightened at these 
signs of the coming storm that they stood 
trembling with pricked-up ears and quivering 
nostrils. Ere long it burst upon us : the wind 
came on with a mighty roar, tearing up young 
trees by the roots ; the clouds opened and 
poured down heavy rain, which froze into sleet 
as it fell ; this was followed by great hailstones 
which almost maddened the poor animals 
outside the tents. I shall never forget the 
wretchedness of that night. Our fire, which 
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had been lighted in the midst of the encamp- 
ment, was extinguished at once : our pipes 
were our only solace in this time of trouble, 
and we sat in our tent, smoking, wrapped up 
in blankets, and huddled together to keep each 
other warm. But even the tents, which, for a 
wonder, stood in spite of the wind, were not 
thoroughly water-tight against such heavy 
rain ; and wherever our blankets got at all 
wet they became quickly frozen as hard as 
boards. Gradually sleet and hail changed 
into snow, and before many hours were past 
the whole earth presented a white surface. 

Our horses and mules were so terrified by 
the storm that Penrhyn and I determined to 
bring our own two horses into the tent with 
us. There was just room for them, and at 
first they were really welcome, for they helped 
to keep us warm. Benjamin — that was the 
name, you remember, of my horse — showed 
the utmost gentleness and good sense under 
the trying circumstances ; taking as little room 
as he could, and resting his soft muzzle 
against my cheek whenever the wind roared, 
or the hail pattered, with more than usual 
violence. Not so, however, my friend's horse : 
he stamped, and chafed, and conducted him- 
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self in so unseemly a manner, that we at once 
made up our mind that his room was much to 
be preferred to his company. We saw clearly 
that to keep him there was not merely to have 
the tent about our ears, but to run the risk of 
being pounded to a jelly besides. Accordingly, 
we let him out ; and springing into the snow 
he disappeared in a minute. Then we heard 
Mike's voice calling from the other tent — a 
warning and prophetic voice, which said, 
** Take my word, ye will never see that baste 
agin." 

And when morning dawned, we found that 
matters were even worse than Mike predicted ; 
for not only had the grey horse disappeared, 
but the other horses and the mules had all 
broken away and scampered off ; nor could we 
tell in what direction they had gone : their 
very hoof-prints being obliterated by the snow 
that had fallen since. Benjamin, the beloved, 
was the only one left to us of our quadrupeds ; 
and when we began to talk of searching for 
them, as I was the owner of the only horse 
remaining, I offered to set off upon the quest. 
The snow had ceased to fall, but it lay in 
most places nearly a foot deep, and it was 
cold enough to almost freeze the blood in my 
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veins as I started forth on my good Benjamin 
in search of the truant steeds. 

Penrhyn was loth to let me sally forth with- 
out him, and very anxious lest I should not 
find my way back again to our place of 
encampment. With some difficulty a large 
fire was lighted, and this, it was supposed, 
would serve as a friendly beacon to light me 
on my way home at night, while the column 
of smoke would be visible from a distance 
during the day. In case by any chance, how- 
ever, my return should be delayed, I carried a 
supply of provisions, chiefly dried venison, in a 
valise strapped in front of my saddle. On first 
starting I let my horse follow his own instinct 
in choosing the direction we should take ; my 
idea being that when I had journeyed some 
distance from the camp, I would turn and 
make a circuit round it, hoping thus to come 
upon some sign of the track of the fugitives.' 
We went on slowly and wearily, crunching 
through the snow; I encouraged Benjamin 
with pats and kind words, which the sensible 
beast acknowledged by a gentle neigh, and 
turned his head to lick my hand, as I bent 
forward to pat him under his neck. 

A couple of hours passed, and my search 
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had SO far proved fruitless. Benjamin was 
getting stiff and footsore ; the snow collected 
in hard balls in his feet, and more than once 
I dismounted to remove it. At length the 
sky became overcast again, and snow began 
to fall. After some hesitation, I thought it 
prudent to retrace my steps, but soon found 
that the horse's foot-tracks were already 
covered up ; and as for any help to be de- 
rived from the beacon light or the column 
of smoke; — ^why, I could not see fifty yards 
in any direction through the thickly falling 
snow. What was I to do ? I had no means 
of finding my way back. 

Drawing out my flask of brandy from my 
pocket, I took a good sip ; and would fain have 
induced my horse to follow the example ; but — 
sensible as he was — Benjamin turned up his 
nose at alcoholic drinks, though he would 
often toss off a glass of ale with me most 
cheerfully. I managed to strike a light, and 
began ruminating upon my future proceedings, 
with my pipe to help me. Fearing to stray 
still farther from the encampment, I dis- 
mounted, and under the shelter of a clump 
of trees made Benjamin lie down, while I 
seated myself on the ground close to his warm 
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body. I hardly know how long we had been 
lying thus huddled together, man and horse 
under the same blanket, when I observed, 
indistinctly through the snow, that some 
animal was creeping along the ground at 
no great distance from us. Benjamin too was 
aware of the presence of something, for he 
pricked his ears, and lifted up his head, snif- 
fing excitedly. It was a large dark object 
which was making its way directly towards us. 
What could it be ? Nearer and nearer it came, 
moving slowly and awkwardly. From its size 
and shape I began to surmise that it could be 
nothing else than a grizzly bear ; and I can 
tell you, children, that when this conviction 
dawned upon me, it did not tend to cheer my 
spirits or improve my circulation. 

The grizzly bear is the most terrible and 
ferocious of all the wild beasts of America. 
He is not so terrible as some of those in the 
old world, because, although as strong as 
either lion or tiger, he is not swift. But he 
is large, and frightfully savage ; not only are 
his teeth sharp and strong as those of any lion 
or tiger, but his great strong arms are as much 
to be dreaded as his teeth ; and fancy his 
enormous paws with claws protruding often 
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six inches in length. He is a very different 
beast from the black bear, and far more for- 
midable ; his colour is a sort of dirty brown, 
but he has so many white hairs about him as 
to give him the grizzly appearance, from which 
he derives his name. I tell you this that you 
may not be surprised at my feeling uncomfort- 
able on seeing this creature advancing in his 
clumsy way towards me. I had my rifle, it is 
true ; and I had him at a disadvantage : for 
although I saw him, I felt nearly certain that 
he had not yet observed me. You say, boys, 
why did I not fire ? for this reason : my hands 
were so stiff from the cold that my aim would 
have been very uncertain ; and if I fired with- 
out killing him, it would soon have been all up 
with me, as I need not tell you. 

On he came, slowly dragging himself to the 
foot of the nearest tree of the cluster under 
which I was sheltered, scarcely twenty paces 
from the spot where I was ; and judge of my 
surprise when I saw him first deliberately stand 
upon his hind legs and give himself a good 
shake to cast off the snow from his shaggy 
coat, then clasping the tree commence! swafm- 
ing up the trunk. How could this be ? could 
I believe the evidence of my own eyes ? If I 
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could, then surely I had made a discovery in 
natural history, for a grizzly bear had never 
been known to mount a tree — in this respect 
differing from the black bear ; yet here was this 
fellow going up in grand style indeed. I rose 
to my feet, and first examining my rifle to see 
that it was all right, determined to investigate 
matters a little closer ; but Mr. Bruin, after 
seeming to look about him for a moment, was 
disappointed apparently at finding he could see 
to no greater distance from his elevated posi- 
tion than down below, and began to descend. 

Down, down, he came just in the same 
masterly manner in which he had made his 
ascent. I crouched down again hoping he 
had not seen me, for when it really became 
a question of close quarters I thought I pre- 
ferred on the whole watching him unobserved. 
On reaching the ground, my friend shook him- 
self thrice, and then a most extraordinary 
phenomenon occurred. As I watched him, he 
quietly and with great deliberation divested 
himself of his skin. Yes ; truly, in a couple of 
minutes the hairy coat of Mr. Grizzly was lying 
on the snow ; and judge of my delight when 
I beheld standing in his place the form of a 
man, clad in ordinary trapper's costume. Yes, 
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a fellow-human being was beside me in this 
cold, dreary, miserable waste ; and still more, 
a white man. Here was succour for me at all 
events ; he evidently had not lost his way like 
my unfortunate self, but was pursuing his 
ordinary vocation, and was quite at home. I 
can tell you, young people, that I do not think 
I was ever more rejoiced to meet a friend in 
my life than I was to see this dirty-looking 
trapper emerge from his bear-skin. 

Even my astonishment on first beholding 
him was scarcely greater than his appeared to 
be when I gave a loud ** HuUoa," and marched 
up to him, leading Benjamin by the bridle. 
He was a tall, lean, dark-haired, dark-com- 
plexioned being ; certainly as rough and unre- 
fined-looking a creature as I ever met ; but one 
does not expect or care for refinement on the 
prairies ; nor was he after all much rougher or 
much dirtier than our own Jonson. At the 
first moment he seemed almost to take it ill that 
I should have startled him so unceremoniously, 
and fired off at me a volley of oaths and strange 
exclamations; among the latter the words, 
**Jeehoshaphat " and ** Jeerusalem,'* resounded 
fearfully, with a prolonged emphasis on the 
first syllable. Having once relieved his mind 
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in this way, he showed himself to be really 
very kind. I was naturally curious to know 
the cause of his disguise, and he informed me 
that he and a companion had a hut hard by, 
which I had been unable to see, as it was 
situated in a hollow on the other side of the 
clump of trees ; he told me they were profes- 
sional hunters and trappers, living upon the 
flesh of the animals they killed, and curing and 
preserving the skins for sale. It was a terribly 
dangerous life he admitted, but as he wisely 
remarked — 

** Tak my word for't, strenger, ye can't live 
on the prairies and keep safe, like inside yer 
city houses nohow," 

He explained to me that they adopted the 
plan of incasing themselves occasionally in 
the left-off garments of their victims, in order 
to approach nearer to living animals without 
exciting suspicion or alarm, 

** There ain't no grizzlies as I can see hyur 

abouts this morning," said Jan Bunk (for that, 

as I found afterwards, was his name), '* and if 

yer'U hev it so, strenger, we'll get back to the 

cabin, and then yer can hev a warm. Don't 

be skeeart," he continued, **yer'll meet with 

yer friends agin, and no fear." 

fi 2 
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Accordingly throwing his bear-skin over his 
back, and tying the long arms across his chest, 
he stepped out with mighty strides, preceding 
me to his hut. In the meantime I remounted 
old Benjamin, and followed in the wake of the 
trapper. We skirted the trees, and just behind 
them I discovered that the ground sloped down 

m 

rather suddenly ; our progress here was both 
slow and difficult, for the snow had drifted and 
was very deep ; however, we descended in safety, 
and reached the outside of what was certainly 
a very primitive sort of dwelling. It was in 
fact a wooden cabin, scarcely larger than our 
tent, with a door in the middle, and a small 
aperture on each side to serve as windows : 
it was sheltered by some overhanging trees, 
and near it, winding through the dell, was a 
stream of water. At the back of the cabin I 
discovered a shed as large and almost as sub- 
stantial as the cabin itself. This constituted 
the coach-house and stables of the establish- 
ment ; and my first care was to place Ben- 
jamin under its roof, and to procure for him a 
good feed. The inhabitants of the shed were 
two mules and a tame ox — the latter I was 
rather surprised to see there ; also a couple of 
waggons were standing just outside. 
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I found it about as dirty and evil smelling 
as I had a right to expect from the appearance 
and calling of the owners. The furniture con- 
sisted of a rude table and a couple of three- 
legged stools ; several rifles and scalping 
knives, and other weapons, were standing 
against the wall, or hanging upon pegs. In 
a corner was a pile of beaver skins, and 
those of other animals ; while skins of the 
grizzly bear were hung against the walls for 
warmth, ^d spread upon the floor to lie upon. 
At the end of the cabin, in a recess, where the 
wall was constructed of earth instead of wood, 
a fire was burning ; and above the fire was a 
small hole in the roof through which as much 
of the smoke as might feel inclined to do so 
had the opportunity of escaping. The place 
was warm enough, but so close ! and smelt 
like a kennel, only worse. I almost hold my 
nose now when I recall it. 

Upon a bearskin, near the fire, reclined the 
comrade of whom Jan Bunk had spoken ; and 
an odd-looking being he was. All I saw of 
him at first was a face much scarred, and more 
wrinkled than any I had ever set eyes upon ; 
while the expression of his countenance was 
so miserable that to look at it for many 
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minutes was enough to give one the horrors 
for as many hours. When he got up and un- 
rolled himself from his bearskin coverings, I 
perceived that he was a very little creature, 
and very lame ; he put me in mind altogether 
of a miserable and sickly monkey. This like- 
ness was increased by the circumstance that 
his little grey eyes, which were embedded in 
wrinkly skin, kept perpetually blinking. He 
was dressed much after the same fashion as 
my friend Jan, but having scarcely any hair, 
he wore habitually a fur cap. I found, as I 
became better acquainted with these two men, 
that they got on perfectly together, and some- 
how managed to interchange ideas, although 
Jan Bunk was the sole speaker. Old Bill — his 
surname I never arrived at — had been reduced 
to his present state of silence and semi- 
imbecility by having sustained a terrible fright, 
and some most severe injuries, from a grizzly. 
** Lor! strenger," said Jan, showing off his 
chum to me as if he was a strange kind of 
beast belonging to a show ; ** Lor, strenger, 
Old Bill hyar would *er taken the shine out 'er 
most on us, I reck'n, if it hadn't 'er been for 
that 'ere stinking bar. But Bill was caterwam- 
pously chawed up, and no mistake." 
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Old Bill here nodded his head and blinked 
his eyes, delighted to have his story told ; and 
I thought the ghost of a smile flickered across 
his ugly old face, as I just caught the words — 
^^Hangedif Iwarn't." 

Jan invited me to sit down, which I accord- 
ingly did ; and he then related to me the mis- 
adventure which had befallen poor Old Bill. 
I cannot give it you in his words, and I doubt 
if you would understand me if I did. Jan sat 
opposite to me on the other stool, and smoked 
his pipe while he told the story. Old Bill sank 
down upon his skins again, and taking out his 
clasp-knife, and cutting a tremendous chunk 
from a plug of tobacco, stuck it into his cheek ; 
then he composed himself to listen to the 
history, of which he was himself the hero, with 
great apparent interest, looking the while more 
like an antiquated ape than ever. 

It seemed that some three or four years 
before the time of my encounter with them. 
Old Bill, Jan Bunk, and two or three others, 
formed a trapping party in the neighbourhood 
in which we then were. Old Bill had already 
before that time had many exciting adventures 
and wonderful escapes ; in fact, he had dis- 
tinguished himself in various ways ; and, 
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according to Jan, was regarded as a sort of 
Admirable Crichton by the whole fraternity of 
trappers. The clawing, or chawing, of the 
bear must have altered him strangely ! One 
day when Jan Bunk and Old Bill were setting 
traps at some distance from their encampment, 
they saw a large grizzly making towards them. 
Both fired at once into him, but he was not 
killed, nor even disabled, and, giving a loud 
roar, he charged upon the trappers. The two 
men ran for it as hard as they could : Old Bill, 
who was fleet of foot as any deer at that 
time, according to Jan Bunk, soon got a few 
paces in advance of Jan, who, as ill-luck would 
have it, tripped up over a piece of uneven 
ground, and fell heavily : ere he could rise to 
his feet. Grizzly was upon him. 

Seeing his friend's predicament. Old Bill 
bravely turned to the rescue, and fired his 
pistol into the brute. Jan Bunk was badly 
hurt, and lay stunned and helpless on the 
ground, but the bear, on receiving the pistol- 
shot, released his prostrate enemy to attack 
Old Bill ; and fixing his claws into the poor 
trapper, rolled with him on to the ground. 
Bill still had his knife, and stuck it again and 
again into the body of the bear, who had 
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fastened tooth and claw into his unfortunate 
victim, and was tearing his very flesh from the 
bones. The knife fell from poor Old BilPs 
hand ; but Jan had now sufiiciently recovered 
to drag himself to the spot, and picking it up, 
dealt Grizzly his finishing wound. 

Poor Old Bill showed no signs of life, 
and Jan's description of his appearance was 
certainly most appalling. One of his legs was 
laid completely bare, muscles and sinews torn 
away from it, the flesh was torn in great strips 
too from his chest, and half his scalp hung 
bleeding over his face. Jan watched him for 
a few minutes ; then, feeling sure that he was 
dead, made the best of his way back to the 
trapper's camp, where he told his doleful 
tale. 

He was too much hurt, and too exhausted 
by loss of blood, to go back himself to the 
place where his friend was killed ; but he sent 
two of the trappers to perform the last sad 
office for Old Bill by burying him, and also to 
bring away the skin of the bear. The place, 
however, was at some distance, and the 
trappers, having only Jan's description to 
guide [them, came home at night without 
having been able to find it. All who knew 
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him sorrowed for Old Bill, but none doubted 
that he was dead. 

Several months afterwards, Jan Bunk, being 
at Santa Fe in some interval between his 
hunting expeditions, was walking in the street, 
when he came upon a small shrivelled, scarred, 
and disfigured being shambling towards him, 
who bore, he thought, some slight resemblance 
to his poor defunct old comrade. Judge of 
his surprise, though, when a hollow voice pro- 
ceeded from the cadaverous being before him, 
saying— 

** HuUoa !. old boss, I ain't dead yet, hanged 
if I am." 

Jan was some time before he could believe 
that he saw his old friend in the body before 
him, and not merely his wraith. Being at 
length reassured, they adjourned together to 
an eating-house hard by, where Old Bill 
narrated the manner of his resuscitation. On 
recovering his senses, after being left for dead, 
he had found himself lying close beside the 
dead bear, and quite unable to move. He 
must have had a wonderful constitution. He 
declared that for some days he subsisted 
entirely upon the raw flesh of the bear : then, 
finding that he was strong enough to crawl, he 
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dragged himself to the bank of a neighbouring 
stream, which he knew to be much fre- 
quented by trappers, and by great good luck a 
stray trapper met with him. This man was 
not one of the party Old Bill had been with 
before, but he took care of him, nursed him in 
his rough way, then passed him on to others, 
till at length the poor old fellow arrived at 
Santa F6, where he had been gradually 
recovering ever since. 

The joy of the two friends was great at thus 
meeting, after what was supposed, by one of 
them at least, to be an eternal separation. 
Jan Bunk rejoiced the more because he had 
always had a feeling that his friend's death 
had been caused by his generous attempt to 
save Jan himself from the bear's clutches. 
From the time that the trappers met so 
unexpectedly, they had remained inseparable ; 
and although in reality Old Bill was now 
not much more useful than he was ornamental, 
still Jan always talked of him as a great 
acquisition in every respect. The few words 
that he ever spoke were listened to by Jan 
as the utterances of an oracle ; indeed, the 
admiration, or rather reverence, which Jan 
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retained for this curious little old creature was 
as touching as it was comical. 

By the time my new friend had finished 
his narrative of Old BilPs ''chawing up" by 
the grizzly, I found, on looking out, that the 
snow had quite ceased ; and I determined to 
return to Penrhyn without continuing my 
search that day for the strayed animals. I 
said good-bye to Old Bill, but he seemed 
reduced to a state of greater imbecility than 
ever after hearing the dreadful account of his 
own past dangers. Jan appeared to know 
from my description the exact spot where our 
encampment was situated, and when I had 
mounted he went part of the way with me on 
foot to act as guide. The atmosphere was 
clear now, and we had not proceeded far when 
my eyes were gladdened by the sight of the 
smoke from the beacon rising up among the 
distant trees. I then bid Jan good-bye, 
assuring him that I should soon come back to 
his hut, and bring Penrhyn to see his resus- 
citated friend. This seemed to please the 
trapper mightily, and I parted from him with 
many thanks for his hospitality. 

Benjamin and I then continued our way 
alone. I think Penrhyn's joy at seeing me 
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was almost as great as Jan Bunk's could have 
been on beholding his old comrade restored to 
life ; though he probably did not express his 
delight quite in the same language. He was so 
glad that he seemed quite to forget my failure 
in tracing the lost cattle. Both Jonson and 
Mike, however, thought of it, but the former 
rather cheered us by expressing an opinion 
that now the weather had changed, the beasts 
might possibly find their way back of their 
own accord. This opinion happily proved 
correct, for that very night we heard slush, 
slush, tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, through 
the wet snow, and there were the horses and 
mules all approaching the encampment, 
headed by Penrhyn's grey, who really seemed 
quite ashamed of himself, as well he might be. 
Probably they had never strayed far away, 
but I had taken the wrong direction in my 
search. 

A day or two afterwards we moved our 
encampment to be near the trappers' hut, 
intending, in our future hunting operations, to 
have the benefit of Jan Bunk's experience and 
counsel, which he had good-naturedly offered 
me before I left him. We pitched our tents 
upon the rising ground close to the hoUoVv^ in 
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which the trappers had stationed themselves. 
Although my friend Penrhyn was a first-rate 
hunter, yet like all wise men, he was very 
anxious to know more than he did ; not so, 
Jonson, however, who turned up his nose 
at any wrinkles Jan Bunk would put us up 
to, and alwavs declared he knew all about it 
before. 

Penrhyn and I went out after anything we 
could find in the wky of game, but we were 
particularly anxious to bag a grizzly. Several 
days had passed without our seeing or hearing 
anything of these beasts, when one morning he 
and I determined to ride in opposite directions 
on our search. He took Jonson with him, and 
my friend, Jan Bunk, was to join me. Jan 
had started before daylight to set some beaver- 
traps in a stream some five or six miles off, 
which flowed into the river Arkansa ; and it 
was arranged that I should ride there a little 
later, and meet him at a spot on the banks of 
the stream where we knew that animals often 
came down to drink. I was the first to arrive 
at the rendezvous, and dismounting, proceeded 
at once to conceal myself and Benjamin among 
some evergreen bushes. 

I had not taken up my post many minutes 
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when a herd of some fifteen or twenty black- 
tailed deer came down to the water. One by 
one they approached me, following the lead of 
a fine buck, who seemed the father of the 
family. I had marked my game : that fine 
fellow now stooping in the act of drinking 
should measure his length upon the ground 
ere many seconds had passed. I dropped 
the bridle, and my rifle was up to my shoulder, 
when Benjamin, who had become so accus- 
tomed to all kinds of hunting by this time that 
he generally could be relied upon to remain 
quiet, gave an untimely neigh. The buck 
raised his head, stopped ere his muzzle 
touched the water, wheeled, and as I fired, 
made off at a bound ; the rest of the herd 
following in his wake. Casting some words, 
which did not sound like a blessing, at Benja- 
min, I fired at random after the retreating 
deer, and a doe dropped. 

Leading Benjamin forward, I stooped over 
my victim to examine it, with my back turned 
to the creek. As I did so, I heard a strange 
noise behind me as of a large body moving, 
and breaking the branches of the underwood 
which grew by the stream. Turning* round, I 
perceived an enormous grizzly bear limping 
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on three legs, something being attached to 
one of the hind ones. Mr. Grizzly was so 
taken up with his own leg that for the moment 
he delayed attacking me ; indeed, he seemed 
unconscious of my presence, for sitting down 
on the bank quite close to the water, he took 
up his hind foot with his two front paws, and 
endeavoured to set it free from the object 
which caused him annoyance. That object 
was a kind of box, of wood, or iron, which 
encased his foot like a large shoe. I could not 
help watching him as he gravely held his hind 
foot up, and grunting at the box, seemed to 
be apostrophizing it. Then he appeared to 
endeavour to propitiate it by licking it as if it 
were a live thing, and he wanted to coax it to 
leave off hurting him ; he also dabbled it in 
the water as if to cool it ; looking very wise 
all the time, and holding his head sentimen- 
tally, first on one side, then on the other. 

His back was towards me : — " Now," thought 
I, ** is my time for a certain shot." I had 
with me a double-barrelled rifle, and, luckily, 
had employed this interval of watching in re- 
loading the barrel that I had just fired off. 
Placing my rifle to my shoulder, I fired directly 
into the broad back of poor grizzly : he was 
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hit and no mistake, but not mortally wounded. 
With a roar, which seemed to shake the earth, 
water, rocks, and trees around, he turned and 
fronted me. Forgetful of the lesser pain in the 
greater, he stood up on his hind legs — one of 
them still encased in its painful shoe — and held 
out his terrible arms to clasp me in a deadly 
embrace. Benjamin stood beside me quivering 
and shaking in every limb, his hair bristling, 
his eyes seeming to start from their sockets 
with terror. I heard shouts at a distance : 
Jan was looking on from the other side of the 
creek in dismay, expecting to see me **cata- 
wampously chawed up,'' like Old Bill. But 
my other barrel was loaded ; the bear faced 
me, his chest was exposed, I knew he was so 
shackled that his movements must necessarily 
be slow ; so I raised my rifle again, and when 
he was almost within arm's length of me, sent 
a bullet home to his heart. He fell with a 
tremendous thud to the ground, and never 
moved again. 

When Jan Bunk came up he congratulated 
me warmly, but I think he felt a little disap- 
pointed that he had had no hand in the death 
of the bear himself. He might be said though, 
after all, to have had a share in the business, 
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for we discovered that it was one of his beaver- 
traps which the bear had transformed into a 
shoe. The foot, trap, and all, he cut off and 
carried back to his hut in triumph ; but the 
skin I was fain to keep lor myself. 



CHAPTER V. 



STRANGE FOOTPRINTS. 



From the time that we moved our encamp- 
ment to be nearer our new friends the trappers, 
we had plenty of sport of one kind and another. 
We were in a part of prairie-land that abounded 
with game ; and although the weather was 
cold, and now and then we had terrible storms, 
such as that I have already told you about, 
we did not mind roughing it. We made the 
best of everything, hard weather and all ; and 
I can tell you, young people, that is the only 
way to go through life with satisfaction to 
yourselves. 

We stayed at our present encampment 
longer than usual, lingering on from day to 
day, attracted almost as much, I think, by the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery as by our 
love of sport. We were in the midst of an 
undulating and broken country, well wooded 
with large forest trees, and having more than 
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one stream winding through it to fall into the 
Arkansa, which flowed only a few miles from 
us. In one direction the view extended 
beyond all this to the level prairie, which 
formed a horizon like a distant ocean ; on the 
other side it was bounded by a range of snow- 
capped mountains. It was a glorious sight to 
watch these mountains at sunrise. While the 
level country was still in gloom, the snowy 
mountain-peaks would shine out suddenly, as 
the light touched them, looking like bright 
silvery clouds floating in the air : then as the 
sun rose higher, and the light crept slowly 
downwards on the mountain-side, the silvery 
clouds enlarged until they rested on the earth ; 
and the whole landscape became bathed in the 
soft misty light of morning. 

A few more grizzly bears fell victims to our 
rifles, but I never had such another close 
encounter with one as that on the banks of 
the creek. We had not seen any buff'aloes 
since we joined the trappers, but deer, 
antelopes, and wild turkeys, besides bears, we 
met with in abundance. There was a grove, 
or wood, of cedar trees not far away, where 
Penrhyn and I often stationed ourselves, con- 
cealed among the evergreen foliage ; and we 
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never failed to [make a good bag there in a 
short time. On these occasions Mike would 
follow us with a small cart belonging to the 
trappers, and their tame ox harnessed in it to 
carry home the game. 

One day Penrhyn and I had gone out in 
that direction, after leaving word with Mike 
to bring the cart at a certain hour to the usual 
place. We had very fair sport, and collected 
together our dead game at the appointed spot ; 
but the hour passed by at which we had 
desired Mike to be there, and neither he nor 
the cart were to be seen. Our day's work had 
resulted in the slaughter of two antelopes, 
besides some smaller game. In some per- 
plexity we looked at it all as it lay upon the 
ground : there was certainly too much for us 
to carry home comfortably ourselves. We 
had no alternative but to wait for the cart ; 
and although our patience was being sorely 
tried, wait we did, and for a considerable time 
too. At last I suggested that Penrhyn should 
remain to keep watch over the game, and 
protect it from the wolves, while I started off 
in the direction in which Mike should come, 
in order to hasten him on his way, or find out 
if anything had happened to him. 
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I left Penrhyn there, marching up and down 
like a sentinel on guard ; he was in a state of 
no slight irritation under the combined effect 
of cold and hunger, for both he and I were 
troubled with hunter's appetites. He holloaed 
after me to say that if neither I nor Mike 
appeared in the course of half an hour, he 
should leave the game to the coyotes and come 
after me. *' All right," I shouted, and went 
off at a good run. 

I ran a mile without meeting with any sign 
of the cart, or hearing anything more unusual 
than the howl of the wolf or coyote, or the 
squeak of some squirrel as it sprang from 
branch to branch. But on entering a wood 
where I knew Mike usually lingered to collect 
dry wood for our fire — thus making his cart 
serve the double purpose of bringing home the 
game and also the fuel for cooking it — I heard 
a bellowing at no great distance, as well as a 
sound of blows, like two solid substances 
coming into violent collision. As I hurried 
forward the sounds grew louder and louder : 
Bang; bang; bang. Thud; thud; thud. 
And when I emerged from the wood on the 
other side, I came upon a curious scene. 

I had found what I was in search of, but 
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certainly not as I expected to find it. There 
was the cart, and there was the ox harnessed 
in it; but that usually peaceful animal, instead 
of quietly pursuing the even tenor of his way, 
and drawing his burden in a respectable 
manner, stood with feet firmly planted, head 
down, and tail up, fighting a fierce battle with 
a buffalo bull. The cart was already partly 
filled with fuel which Mike had gathered by 
the way ; but where was Mike himself ? I 
could see nothing of him. Although our poor 
tame beast was shackled by cart and harness, 
he fought as savagely as the bison, and, 
strange to say, it appeared an even chance 
which would be victorious. The noise I had 
heard was caused by their heads coming 
together, and their skulls must have been 
pretty hard, judging from the sound of the 
concussion. Fast and furious raged the battle ; 
it grew more furious every minute. Now and 
then the bison would retire a few paces in 
order to gather himself together for a rush, 
and come on again with a terrific bellow ; his 
great crest and head seeming to swell, while 
his mane bristled, and his eyeballs almost 
started from their sockets, and gleamed with 
a red and angry fire. Meanwhile, the old ox 
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would steady himself to meet the charge, and 
stood like a rock to receive each fresh attack. 

I had remained a minute or so a passive 
but interested spectator, watching the com- 
batants, when a voice from a distance struck 
upon my ear — 

*' Arrah ! then, yer honour, why wouldn't 
ye let fly into that baste of a bison ? Would 
ye be afther litting of him murther the pore 
tame critter before yer very eyes ? " 

I looked about for some time in vain for the 
speaker, but, at last raising my eyes, I dis- 
covered my friend Mike perched up in a tree, 
seated at the fork where a large branch 
divided from the trunk ; and there, very much 
at his ease and in perfect safety, he contem- 
plated the battle that was going on below him. 
Thinking it was now about time to come to 
the rescue of the poor ox, I moved some 
steps forward, and placed myself where I 
could aim just behind the bison's left shoulder, 
for this is the spot you must hit in order to 
reach the heart. I fired, and to my surprise — 
for buffaloes are hard to kill, as a rule — he fell 
down dead almost without a struggle. As to 
the old ox, he showed as much astonishment 
at the sudden termination of the battle as an 
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old OX very well could show. He evidently 
knew that something terrible had happened, 
and made no attempt to continue the combat 
with his fallen enemy. He first stared at the 
prostrate body intently, then sniffed at it ; 
no doubt his reflections ended in a feeling of 
satisfaction at getting rid of his antagonist in 
so summary a fashion. 

Mike descended from his elevated position 
as soon as he saw that my shot had taken 
effect, and felt sure that all danger was pajst. 
Then he and I tried to hoist the buffalo into 
the cart ; but partly from the weight of the 
beast, and partly because the cart was small, 
we only got him half in, and fastened him so 
with some rope. The ox had the gratification 
of dragging his dead adversary from the field 
of battle, and went off with an air of triumph, 
like Achilles dragging the body of Hector 
behind his chariot. Mike told me that the 
engagement had been going on for some time 
before I came upon the ground ; that a small 
herd of buffaloes had passed across the open 
ground beyond the wood, and that this par- 
ticular buffalo, having caught sight, as Mike 
supposed, of the ox just at the outskirt of the 
wood, suddenly separated himself from his 
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companions, and, galloping furiously, came 
straight up to the poor tame, peaceful animal 
to attack him without any provocation. Mike 
had fired, but in his hurry and confusion 
missed his aim ; so casting aside his rifle, he 
had mounted the tree where I discovered him. 
We found that really the bison had been get- 
ting rather the worst of it, for the sharp long 
horns of the ox made some bad wounds upon 
his neck under the shaggy mane. The ox him- 
self was too much shaken to do more that 
evening than drag his fallen enemy to the 
encampment ; so I bid Mike harness a couple 
of mules into the cart as soon as he got home, 
and bring it out again to fetch in the game we 
had shot. 

Meanwhile I hurried off to relieve Penrhyn 
from his solitary guard upon the dead game ; 
he had not had the patience, however, to 
remain long, and I soon met him on his way 
home. I gave him an account of the fight I 
had witnessed, and we were both sorry that, 
not having our horses with us, it was too late 
that evening to follow up the herd of buffaloes 
that Mike had seen. Penrhyn parted from me 
to continue his way home to the encampment, 
saying that he had had enough of waiting in 
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the cold that evening. Besides, by this time, 
he declared, the wolves had already probably 
devoured the game ; but I was unwilling to 
sacrifice it, so I determined to go and watch 
over it myself till Mike and the cart should 
arrive. 

Reaching the spot, I found the game all 
safe ; no wolf, nor bird, nor beast of prey of 
any kind, had been there. The place was a 
little dell or hollow, in which were scattered 
here and there masses of rock, and among 
these rocks a few gigantic firs and cedar-trees 
reared their heads. The beauty of the scene 
and the solemn stillness of the evening, some- 
how led me into a sentimental and contem- 
plative mood not veiy usual with me. All 
was calm and peaceful in the twilight ; Nature 
seemed to be at her evening prayer before 
sinking down to rest ; and a feeling almost 
akin to remorse came over me as I looked at 
the beautiful little antelopes, their bright eyes 
glazed, lying there still and cold, who had 
been so lately bounding in their strength, and 
grace, and beauty on the earth. I thought 
how Nature placed these creatures in the wild 
forest or prairie to live and revel there in free- 
dom and plenty; while man came from the 
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crowd, the heat, the bustle of his thronged 
cities to destroy them in their own realm. 

Looking down at the poor dead antelopes as 
these reflections crossed my mind, my gaze 
naturally took in also the ground where they 
lay. It was of gravel or sand just at that spot, 
and there were numerous footmarks, both those 
of Penrhyn and my own, visible upon it. Sud- 
denly, as I gazed, the consciousness flashed 
across my mind that there were footprints 
there which could neither be mine nor Pen- 
rhyn's, nor, indeed, those of any of our party. 
In point of size, these marks corresponded 
with the feet of a woman or a child ; and, 
besides, the feet that left them had been clad, 
not in boots or shoes, but in the mpcassins 
worn by Indians. Robinson Crusoe was not 
more startled when he beheld the naked foot- 
prints in the sand than I was at this sight. 
My meditative mood vanished in an instant ; 
here was a present and serious reality to be 
dealt with. 

Were there Indians in the neighbourhood ? 
This was the danger, and this the problem to 
solve. Had the footprints been those of a 
man, he might possibly be alone ; but a child 
or a woman would only form one of a party of 
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Indians. I could trace the direction of the 
footsteps for a few yards only, which was as 
far as the gravel extended. I was not suf- 
ficiently skilful in following a trail to detect 
any sign of the impression upon grass. An 
Indian or a trapper would have done so, but I 
could not; nor could I judge either whether 
the footprints had been made that day or many 
days before. It seemed to me that one mark 
was made over a footprint of my own, and, if 
so, of course made later than my own, and 
since Penrhyn had left the spot half an hour 
ago ; but of this I could not be certain. 

I was still puzzling over this problem, and 
examining the ground as minutely as the 
fading light would let me, when I heard the 
welcome sound of cart-wheels, and Mike's 
voice urging on the mules. I thought it best 
not to point out to him my discovery, for he 
lived in such perpetual and mortal terror of 
the Indians, that he might have gone out of 
his senses at once from sheer fright ; but as 
soon as I got back I described what I had 
seen to Penrhyn and to the trappers, who did 
not appear as much astonished or alarmed as 
I expected. 

'* Them skunking Ingins,'' remarked Jan 
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Bunk in a gruff voice, ** is always about some- 
wheres, blow them : yer can't never be sure 
on 'em/' 

Old Bill, who was sitting rolled up in his 
blanket, chewing his quid, like an old cow 
chewing the cud, merely capped his friend's 
remark as usual — for his conversation never 
extended to more — by adding, '* Blessed if they 
ain't." And then fell to blinking and winking 
till he looked like a battered old eye-shutting 
doll with its machinery perpetually going. 

Although Mike was a bit of a coward, at 
least where Indians, or rumours of Indians, 
were concerned, and although he lived in a 
state of constant anxiety about the safety of 
his scalp, he was very useful to us in many 
ways. One way, and not the least important, 
in which he rendered himself useful, was by 
making us laugh heartily now and then as we 
sat over our camp fire of an evening. If his 
stories were not always very droll in them- 
selves, he always contrived to make them so 
by his way of telling them ; and I will give you 
one now, as nearly as I can in his own words, 
which he told us, I remember, just an evening 
or two after my discovery of the foot-marks. 
And I have reason to remember that evening, 
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for the night that followed was an eventful one 
for me. 

We were all sitting round a blazing fire that 
evening, the two trappers having come up from 
their hut to join us. We had our pipes, and 
were rolled up in blankets, thick coats, or any- 
thing handy, to keep ourselves warm. After 
having discussed the probability of there being 
some party of Indians in our neighbourhood 
until it seemed there was no more to say upon 
the subject, the conversation turned upon the 
sagacity of wild beasts in general. Some 
marvellous instances were related, particu- 
larly by the trappers, of the cunning of certain 
animals. One anecdote followed another, 
until at last everyone had said his say except 
Mike. So turning to him, and looking at his 
weather-beaten and potato-like old face, lit up 
by the bright fire-light, I said — 

" Now then, Mike, have you nothing to tell 
us about the sagacity of wild animals ? Why, 
you have travelled as much as Jan Bunk here, 
and seen as many curious things. Til be bound, 
as either he or old Bill." 

'* Shure, yer honour," replied Mike ; ** it 
wouldn't be fur the want av travelling as Pd 
hev to howld me tongue, fur it's enough and 
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to Spare Tve had av that same. But there's 
niver a country loike owld Ireland for the 
wonderful sinse av the dumb craytures there ; 
and by the same token the sinsiblest baste I 
iver seen — barring human craytures — ^was 
born and bred in County Cork, and was a 
foine Irish jackass. Shure, and it was a 
sinsible crayture anyway, and now Til tell ye 
what it did. 

** I was only a bit of gossoon in them 
days, and it's little I thought as how Td be 
knocking about in these murthering prairies, 
whin me old age too was a coming on, and Pd 
be longing for a little pace and quiet. How- 
somediver that's neither here nor there, and 
few on us knows the throuble before us, or it's 
sorra a one as wouldn't lave the world before 
ever they came into it. Anyhow, in them days 
I was a sort av a kind av a hanger-on at 
Squire Reilly's, a sort av odd boy about the 
place ; and shure it was a happy life we led 
there. Them was the days for me. Squire 
Reilly himself was a foine gintleman, and no 
mistake : I've known him invite his friends to 
dinner on a Monday, and kape on dining till 
the Wednesday ; and thin go out wid one av 
'em on the Thursday morning, bowl over his 
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man (not that he often kilt 'em) and be ready 
for a day wid the hounds afterwards. Shure 
he was a thrue gintleman was Squire Reilly. 
Well, and the Missis was as swate a crayture 
as you could see, barring that she'd be a little 
hard on the master when he had the drop in 
him. Anyhow they was a happy pair, and 
their childer was beautiful. 

** My principal work was to look after the 
jackass as belonged to the two youngest in 
family : they was twins, them two ; and shure 
the darlints used to look luvly a sitting in the 
panniers one on each side av the baste. Well, 
whin them two twins wasn't a riding av him, 
the donkey used to have the run av a field 
nigh the house ; and in this same field in the 
summer time the Squire's favourite hunter 'ud 
be turned out ; ye might see the two bastes 
ateing away, but niver nigh one another. 
Highflyer — ^that was the name av the hunter, 
yer honour, saving yer presence — was too foine 
a gintleman to take notice av a poor donkey. 
Now the other was a frindly, sociable kind av 
a beast, and 'ud come up gintly now and thin, 
to where the great horse was cropping his 
grass, and take a nibble close beside him ; 
when what does me Lord Highflyer do, but he 
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turns his tail, and lifting up his heels, let's fly 
agin the jackass's ribs, or nose may be. Now 
rd seen this many and many a thoime, and 
pitied the poor old crayture ; but at last me 
Lord Highflyer tried it once too often. 

** It was a summer's evening, and I was a- 
loitering about in the road outside the meadow 
where the bastes were feeding, smoking my 
dudeen, and just thinking av nothing at all, 
when I looks that way, and shure I sees the 
donkey a guine up frindly-like to the horse, as 
much as to say, * A foine pleasant evening this 
for horses and asses aloike.' The crayture 
had just got within kicking distance, when up 
goes Highflyer's heels, and catches the ass in 
the side of the head. Be Jabers ! but it made 
him bray till I thought the world was coming 
to an ind ; but shure the pore crayture did 
nothing at all at all at the thoime, and jist 
turned away to another part av the field, and 
stayed shaking his long ears for a while afther. 
* Well,' thinks I to meself, * yer a foine hunter, 
Mr. Highflyer, but it's moighty wanting in 
manners that ye are. It's a pity as somebody 
didn't lam yer better.' The thought was 
hardly gone from me moind, if you'll belave 
me, gintlemen, when Highflyer threw himself 
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down on the ground to hev a rowl. He was 
enjoying himself foinely, tying on his back wid 
his four legs up in the air, when I hears a 
pattering av feet coming from t'other side av 
the field, and the jackass comes rushing up, 
wid his tail out and his ears down, and flying 
at the horse more like any wild baste thin a 
tame donkey, if you'll belave me, caught 
Mister Highflyer by the throat, and giv him 
such a biting as made the great baste roar 
and squeal like fifty pigs. Shure if the donkey 
made a row with his braying, the horse bate 
him now wid the noise he made. Highflyer 
couldn't help himself nohow, and av I hadn't 
been pretty sharp in running to bate the ass 
off, it's moighty little that Highflyer would av 
flown after the pinching he got. The donkey 
would av squoze the breath out av his wind- 
pipe, and no mistake." 

*' Now," said Mike, as he finished his 
anecdote, ** I call that jackass a wonderful 
cliver baste. Shure he knew how to wait for 
an opportunity, and take the best advantage of 
it when it came ; and there's moighty few 
humans who can do that same." 

We all felt, I think, the truth and wisdom of 
Mike's concluding reflection, while we laughed 
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heartily at his story. Then, as it was ah'eady 
late, the party broke up, and, wishing each 
other good-night, we went off to bed. 

To bed ! that is to say, to our bearskins or 
blankets, or whatever else it might be with 
which we tried to make the hard cold earth 
feel soft and warni, and all, with one exception, 
were no doubt soon fast asleep. I alone turned 
and twisted on my blanket in a most miserable 
state of restlessness ; and this was the more 
strange because, as a rule, since I had been 
on this hunting expedition, I no sooner 
stretched myself on the ground after the day's 
fatigue than I fell into a profound and dream- 
less sleep. To-night, however, I could not 
rest, try as I would. At last I sat up, and 
opened the fly of the tent just enough to see 
to the outside. THe moon had risen, and I 
could see the shadows of the great trees 
thrown upon the ground ; the trunks of the fir- 
trees shone in the silver light, and the great 
branches, with their plume-like evergreen 
foliage, had a weird and funereal look. I felt 
a sort of nervous excitement, with a presenti- 
ment of something strange about to happen — 
a state of feeling such as I had supposed, as 
far as I believed in it at all, to be experienced 
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only by fanciful and nervous women, and which 
I am afraid I had sometimes laughed at even 
in them. Now I felt it to be a reality. 

However, after remaining awake for hours 
in this restless state I fell off at last into a 
disturbed sleep. How long I had slept I know 
not, when I woke up with a start : what was 
it ? What could have awakened me ? I sat 
up on my blanket wondering. The moon 
threw sufficient light into the tent for me to 
see that there was nothing unusual there. I 
listened, and presently I heard a sound very 
near me ; a sort of skir-r ; but not at all loud. 
After a short interval it was repeated ; but 
though I listened for some time I heard it no 
more. Then making up my mind that it was 
only the noise made by some insect which I 
was not acquainted with, I settled down again 
to sleep. 

I was beginning to experience that sort of 
dreamy confusion of thoughts which is the 
prelude to unconsciousness, when I felt some- 
thing move in the blanket just over my chest ; 
and opening my eyes, I beheld a little head 
uprear itself, with a pair of fiery eyes that 
looked into mine. A feeling of sickness came 
over me ; a horror, which it is impossible to 
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describe. I had just presence of mind enough 
to remain absolutely motionless ; the least 
movement, and I knew I should be a dead 
man ; for the truth flashed upon me that the 
hideous creature peering at me within a few 
inches of my nose was a rattle-snake ; the 
skir-r I had heard was the sound of its rattles. 
Gradually closing my eyes, I remained as still 
as a corpse ; while I could feel the great drops 
start out and stand upon my forehead. Then 
I became conscious that the thing was slowly 
unfolding itself, and the cold, slimy coils were 
actually dragged across my face. I held my 
breath with an effort, though my heart was 
thumping enough to be heard, I should have 
thought, outside the tent. After an interval of 
purgatory which seemed to last for hours, but 
which really could not have extended to 
minutes, my trial was over: the snake had 
dragged his cold wriggling body off me. 
Slowly and fearfully I turned, first my eyes, 
then my head ; and I saw his tail disappearing 
over the blanket to the ground. My revolver 
was under my hand ; so, seizing it by the butt 
end, I dealt the creature a sharp blow, and 
broke his back. 

Now I knew that there were plenty of snakes 
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about, and reptiles and obnoxious insects of 
many kinds ; Jan Bunk had found a poisonous 
centipede in his boot only a day or two before ; 
but what surprised me was that the snake 
should have effected his entrance into the tent 
during the night : for in order to guard against 
any such intrusion we adopted a plan which is 
considered infallible by all hunters and 
trappers. This plan consists in surrounding 
the tent with a coil of horse-hair rope, 
arranged in a circle, with the ends carefully 
placed so as to meet or overlap. This horse- 
hair rope has a peculiar power : slight as is 
the barrier it forms, no snake will attempt to 
surmount it ; but as soon as his wriggling 
body touches the rope, he turns away 
disgusted. 

Slipping on my boots, for otherwise I was 
almost as much dressed as in the day-time, 
and without waking Penrhyn, who had not 
been disturbed by my onslaught upon the 
snake, I sallied forth to see if anything had 
happened to the rope, which had been placed 
I knew that night as usual so as to enclose 
the two tents within its circle. I found, as I 
almost expected to find, that the rope had 
been displaced. It was still there, but the 
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circle was no longer complete : the ends were 
separated, and one end had been dragged to a 
distance of some yards away, as if caught by 
the foot of some one issuing from the tents or 
passing close to them. I looked into the 
other tent : Jonson and Mike were sleeping 
heavily and snoring loudly ; the two negroes 
were asleep in the waggon, and the horses and 
mules were picketed in their places : all was 
peaceful and quiet in the moonlight. Who 
could have done the mischief? I was com- 
pletely puzzled ; and returned to examine the 
rope again, and to see if I could trace any 
footmarks of the man or animal that had dis- 
turbed it. The grass did not grow thick 
under the great trees about our encampment, 
and on a little patch of sand close to the end 
of the rope I beheld in the bright moonlight — 
good Heavens ! was I haunted ? — the same 
small mocassined foot-prints that had startled 
me two days before. I examined them again, 
almost doubting if I could be quite awake. 
Yes ; it was no illusion : there, in the midst of 
our encampment, had those little feet been 
treading. 

I set to work at once to follow up the trail ; 
but this was no easy task, for where the grass 
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was thick no footmarks were left. After 
searching about for some time, I discovered 
two or three more at different points, and these 
were sufficient to show me the direction taken 
by the retreating footsteps. On I went, and 
here and there, upon spots bare of grass, I 
found others as I went along. 

I proceeded slowly in this way for about half 
a mile, when I came to some low ground, 
where a small stream, spreading itself over the 
land, formed a sort of morass. Along the 
edge of this morass, in the soft mud, the foot- 
prints were perfectly distinct ; and following 
them rapidly, with my gaze no longer so 
attentively fixed upon the ground, I suddenly 
became conscious that the object of my pursuit 
was standing directly in front of me. 

At a distance of a hundred yards or more, 
a small figure was distinctly visible in the 
bright moonlight against the dark hill-side. 
The figure seemed, as far as I could judge at 
that distance, to be standing watching me as 
I was watching it. After a minute's hesitation, 
I started off running as fast as I could in pur- 
suit. The figure at once went bounding off; 
but, instead of running straight away, turned to 
the side, and made for a small wood, or cluster 
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of trees and undergrowth, where concealment 
would be easy. I resolved at once to cut him or 
her off" from this covert by making straight for 
the same point ; and to do this, I, without hesi- 
tation or reflection, plunged into the morass. 
It did not occur to me that anything worse 
could happen than sinking over the ankles in 
swampy ground ; but I had only made a few 
steps when I found myself up to the knees. 
Then I knew that I had acted unwisely ; what 
I saved in distance I was losing in speed, for 
there is no fast running across a morass. 
Still, being once in for it, I persevered in the 
same direction, till I found myself sinking 
deeper and deeper at every step, and I could 
hardly advance at all. At last I turned to re- 
trace my steps, but too late — retreat was as 
difiicult as advancing. 

I floundered about without making any pro- 
gress back towards the firm land, and the 
more I struggled the deeper I sank, while the 
wet boggy earth clung closer and closer to my 
legs. I know not whether there was any 
peculiarity in the soil, but it certainly seemed 
to suck me down. I could fancy some giant 
underground savagely clutching me by the 
ankles, and pulling me down. I shouted for 
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help, but no answering shout came back. I 
looked towards the place where I had last 
seen the fugitive I was pursuing. He had dis- 
appeared ; all was silent, and the prairie, 
solitary, lovely, and grand, shone under the 
moonlight. Again I shouted in my despair, 
and clutched at some reeds close by as if they 
could support me ; then tossed my arms about 
wildly, as if seeking for something to cling to. 

Just then I heard a sound in the . distance. 
I listened eagerly. Could Penrhyn have 
awakened, and, missing me, have roused the 
others, and come out to search ? Alas, no ! 
These sounds I heard approaching came from 
a pack of coyotes hunting for their prey : they 
came on yelping and snarling, gaunt and 
hungry, ready to devour anything. Nearer 
and nearer they came, and halted on the edge 
of the swamp. Did they fear to attack me ? 
or did they distrust the ground too much to 
venture on it ? I asked myself — ** Might it 
not bear them, though it would not me ? " 

As it happened, the presence of these coyotes 
saved me ; for thinking of some defence against 
their attack, the recollection crossed my mind 
that, after kiUing the rattlesnake, I had thrust 
my revolver into my pocket, where it still was, 
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and fortunately the water of the swamp had 
not reached it. Here was not only a defence 
against the coyotes, but a means, perhaps, of 
making my danger known at the encampment. 
Five shots I fired in quick succession, reserv- 
ing one only in case of further need ; two 
wolves rolled over, the others scampered off. 

Then returned the agony of suspense. 
Would my friends hear the shots, and come to 
help me ? and if they came, would they be in 
time ? I was sinking deeper every minute in 
the soft swampy ground ; while the moon 
shone down upon me, calmly, dispassionately, 
regardless of my agony. She was sinking 
near the horizon, and the thought came to me 
that about the time she would sink and leave 
the earth in darkness, I should sink into this 
terrible marsh, and my disappearance would 
be a mystery for ever. Raising my eyes to 
heaven, I prayed with all my heart that my 
torture might be ended soon one way or the 
other. Oh, children, it was a fearful time. 
The end was coming quickly ; my head, and 
arms, and shoulders were alone above the 
ooze. But what a death to die ! to be 
swallowed up alive in this very dreadful 
swamp ! 
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A sound in the distance ! A shout ! This 
time no howling of wolves, but a shout of men. 
Making a great effort — the last of which I 
seemed capable — I shouted in return, and fired 
the remaining shot from my revolver. Then I 
was just conscious of louder and nearer shouts ; 
that a lasso, or rope of some kind, was thrown 
over me ; and that I was dragged through the 
ooze till I was lying on the firm ground. I re- 
member no more. 

When I came to myself I found that I 
was lying on the floor of our tent, rolled in 
a blanket, with my friend by my side ; and 
Jonson, Mike, and the two trappers, all 
helping in my recovery. 

** Shure and av iver I seen the loikes in 
all my born days," I heard Mike beginning; 
but he was stopped by Jan Bunk, who said 
in an authoritative tone — 

** You be dog-goned with yer born days. 
Kan't ye hold yer palavering tongue, and git 
some more brandy. Geehoshofat ! but he's a 
coming to." 

Then I saw the blinking, winking, monkey 
face of old Bill, and heard his usual remark, 
''Blessed if he ain't." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOOTPRINTS ACCOUNTED FOR. 

Some days passed before I thoroughly re- 
covered from the effect of my partial burial 
alive, though the suffering I had gone through 
was mental rather than physical. I had 
wished for adventures, and there can be no 
genuine adventure unless some element of 
danger enters in ; but two such narrow 
escapes from death in one night were more 
than I had bargained for. The risk of death 
from the bite of a rattlesnake was bad enough, 
though the danger lasted only a minute, and 
the agony of fear or suspense continued no 
longer, but to be stuck in that dreadful swamp, 
to know yourself absolutely helpless, to feel 
that you are sinking every minute, and 
approaching gradually nearer and nearer to a 
horrible death — to pass a quarter of an hour 
or more in this way, is just the kind of thing, 
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I should say, to drive a man mad ; and I trust 
in Heaven I shall never pass such a quarter of 
an hour again. 

My account of the footprints, and of the fly- 
ing figure which I was pursuing when I stuck 
in the swamp, caused no small surprise to my 
companions. Why should a solitary Indian 
thus haunt our encampment ? Was he acting 
the part of spy ? My description of the small- 
ness of stature of the fugitive did not make 
much impression in any way ; Jan Bunk dis- 
missed it as a point of little importance, merely 
saying— 

" By the 'tarnal airthquake, them thar 
Injuns are raised of all sizes ; and Pm dog- 
goned if the smallest ain't the wickedest.'* 

We had been accustomed, during the early 
part of our expedition, to have one of our party 
always on the watch during the night, but this 
practice had been discontinued of late. Now 
we resolved to return to it, and that the 
watcher should keep concealed, so far as to lie 
in wait for our midnight visitor, in case he re- 
turned again. 

The circumstance that seemed most to 
impress Mike in my night's adventures was 
the entrance of the rattlesnake into the tent. 
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He did not like the look of the creature, even 
after it was dead. 

** Shure," said he, ''and it's twinty villains 
of Injuns as Fd rayther hev to do wid thin 
one av thim snakes. Och ! the varmints, bad 
luck to them, ye can niver fale shure av where 
they'll be heving yez ; maybe in yer bed, or 
boot, or some undiskivered place that they're 
jist waiting to kim out av to giv ye yer death. 
Och, but be St. Patrick, I wish meself away 
out avthis." 

To all which Jan Bunk, indig^iant at what 
he considered little better than cowardice, 
replied with a threat that he'd be *' dog- 
goned " but he'd make the Irishman eat a 
rattlesnake if he said any more, and further 
declared that, barring the head, which con- 
tained the poison, rattlesnake was beautiful 
food. Then he appealed in support of his 
assertion to old Bill, who, as a matter of 
course, winked and blinked, and answered, 
''Blessed if it ain't." 

As soon as I was all right again, we began 
to talk once more of going to Santa Fe, to 
pass just the coldest month or two of the 
winter. Hunters are not particular about the 
weather, except, indeed, poor frozen-out fox- 
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hunters in Old England ; still we thought it 
would be pleasant, by way of a change, to 
sleep in beds again for a little while, and we 
made up our minds that we would strike our 
tents and start on the journey in a couple 
of days. But before those two days had 
expired, important events occurred ; we met 
with more adventure, and dangerous adven- 
ture too. 

The first morning after we came to the 
resolution to start so soon, we had not yet left 
our tent when Penrhyn, who was standing at 
the entrance, exclaimed — 

** There is an immense herd of buffaloes 
moving across the prairie in the distance. 
Let us mount and get round to the other side 
of the wood and shoot them as they pass. 
You may be sure they are going down to the 
river.'* 

Our encampment was upon high ground, 
and in one direction we could see the level 
prairie extending to the horizon. Looking 
over Penrhyn's shoulder I saw, at a distance 
of two or three miles, a herd of buffaloes — 
the creatures being scarcely distinguishable 
through the cloud of dust — ^tearing away at 
headlong speed. The largest herds are the 
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most apt to indulge in these wild gallops 
across the prairie. How or why the buffaloes 
first set off on these mad gallops it is difficult 
to tell ; but once started, it is evident there 
can be no halting unless the idea of doing so 
could enter the minds of all simultaneously. 
No single buffalo, unless he were quite an 
outsider, could attempt to stop without being 
borne down and trampled to death by those 
behind him, and they tear along till they 
either meet with some obstruction from the 
nature of the ground, or till the whole herd 
becomes completely exhausted. 

We called to Mike and Jonson to saddle our 
horses quickly, and in another minute we were 
galloping down the hill and through the wood 
which skirted the open prairie. We halted on 
the other side just under cover of the trees, 
and watched the buffaloes as they tore past us. 
Seen so near, they appeared to form an inter- 
minable undulating mass spreading over the 
prairie, and the thundering sound of their 
hoofs was almost deafening. 

" We had better keep under cover of the 
wood," said Penrhyn, *' or we shall be swept 
away; when they are past, we'll gallop after 
and pick off the stragglers." 
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The advice was good, but unfortunately, at 
that moment an enormous bison-bull, the 
biggest I had ever seen, passed by us, 
galloping along in the midst of a small open 
space comparatively clear of buffaloes. The 
temptation to dash in was irresistible, and in 
my eagerness and inexperience I galloped 
after the bison. My companion did not follow 
me ; I heard him shout after me to ** take care 
not to get into the midst of them." Nearing 
the bison I unslung my rifle and fired. The 
beast staggered a little way, halted, and 
turned, glaring with blood-shot eyes ; then 
partly sinking to the ground, put down his 
enormous head to receive Benjamin as he 
came on. It was too late to pull up or turn 
aside, the horse must either go on to the 
bison, or over him. A touch of the spur, a 
word of encouragement, and the brave horse 
rose to the leap, clearing the buffalo in splendid 
style. 

Turning to look after the wounded animal, 
I found that Benjamin had carried me much 
more into the thick of the herd than I had 
intended. The open space, which I had taken 
advantage of to cut in, had become terribly 
contracted ; hundreds of buffaloes were coming 

L 2 
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up behind me, and I did not dare to turn back. 
There was no alternative — on, on, I sped with 
the rest. The creatures did not seem to be 
astonished at my presence among them ; but 
I was a prisoner ; they crowded up behind me 
and on either side. 

Away we galloped, those in the rear pushing 
and hurrying on those in front. Mile after 
mile was got over, and there was no slackening 
of speed. How was it ever to end ? I began 
to feel like a wild demon huntsman, con- 
demned to ride on for ever in some spectral 
chase. Benjamin was already distressed, and 
I cannot deny that his master was still more 
so. Perhaps I had not thoroughly recovered 
from the shock of being so nearly swallowed 
up in the morass. Certainly neither my nerves 
nor strength were quite as usual, for I felt 
myself growing giddy with this wild gallop ; 
the dark forms around me were becoming 
confused and indistinct ; the thundering sound 
of the buffaloes' hoofs grew more deafening 
and more monotonous, till it seemed as if a 
thousand wheels were turning and buzzing in 
my head. 

I was just beginning to consider, and with 
great misgivings too, how much longer I 
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might be able to sit my horse if this feeling 
increased, when I suddenly discovered, in- 
distinctly through the dust and steam, some 
large trees directly in front of me. In a 
moment I knew that my ride was coming to 
an end ; here was a harbour of refuge for 
me. It was merely a cluster of trees standing 
alone in the prairie, and a few of the beasts 
rushed in among them ; but the great herd 
divided into two, some going on either side. 
I dashed into the midst of the trees, and 
pulled up Benjamin under the friendly 
shelter. 

Poor Benjamin stood panting as if he had 
just finished a long run with fox-hounds, while 
the first thing I did on pulling up was to take 
out my brandy-flask from my pocket, and hold 
it to my lips. A sip of brandy and the cessa- 
tion of my gallop soon set me right, and I 
watched the remnant of the herd pass on 
towards the Arkansa, which I knew flowed 
a short distance further on, and where, no 
doubt, the herd would come to a standstill. 
I had no curiosity to follow them, and thought 
only of getting back. I thought how anxious 
Penrhyn would be, and I imagined to myself 
how they would all think that I had a happy 
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knack of getting into more difficulties and 
dangers than anybody else. I wondered my- 
self how it happened, but it certainly had been 
so of late. 

According to my estimate, I had galloped 
in the company of the buffaloes at least a 
dozen miles ; but we had not come exactly in 
a straight line, and I thought that, without 
keeping to the track of the herd to find my 
way back, I might reach the encampment by 
a shorter cut. I knew the direction in which 
it lay, and I began to make my way slowly 
towards it on my tired horse. 

The course I took soon led me off the level 
prairie into the wooded and hilly country, and 
I had not gone far — not, in fact, more than 
half the distance, as I calculated it, on my way 
back — when I observed, rising up in the still 
air above some trees in the distance, a thin 
column of smoke, like that produced by a 
camp-fire. The place where the smoke 
appeared was not in my direct route, and it 
needed no second glance at the country round 
to convince that it could not possibly come 
from our own encampment. Either there must 
be Indians in the neighbourhood or another 
party of hunters, and at this time of the year 
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the former supposition was the most likely to 
be right. 

The smoke rose, at a distance of about half 
a mile, in a little valley or dell, from which I 
was separated by some rising ground covered 
with trees. I determined at once to reconnoitre, 
and rode into the wood, where, through an 
opening among the trees, I saw — what, indeed, 
I had almost expected to see. Down in the 
valley below, sitting or standing round a fire, 
were about twenty Indians. They were 
evidently out on the war-path, for their faces 
and breasts were covered with paint, which 
consisted chiefly of patches of bright rec\ 
They were naked down to the waist, to make 
the more show apparently of their war-paint, 
the rest of the person being clothed, as Indians 
usually are, in leggings and mocassins, made 
of prepared hide of deer or antelope. They 
wore also a sort of mantle of buff'alo-hide 
hanging down from the shoulders behind, 
though in some instances it was wrapped about 
them for the sake of warmth. Their hair was 
drawn together at the crown of the head, 
twisted or plaited, and gay-coloured feathers 
were fastened into it. Not far from the fire 
were a few small rude tents, constructed of 
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buflfalo-skins stretched out upon sticks or poles 
stuck upright in the ground, and beyond these 
I could see some horses picketed. 

Apart from more important reasons for 
feeling interested in this scene, I was struck by 
its picturesque effect. There, in the little 
green valley, surrounded by hills and trees, 
with the thin blue smoke rising up in the 
midst, appeared this group of curious figures, 
in their red paint and gay feathers, showing 
like bright spots of colour against the green 
background. 

I should have remained longer to take in 
more details of the picture, but I observed that 
Benjamin was looking in the same direction as 
his master ; gazing with eager eyes and ears 
pricked forward. Although he was a sensible 
and well-disposed beast, still as he did not 
know his master's motive for concealment, it 
occurred to me that he might very likely take 
it into his head to salute the strange horses he 
was gazing at with a friendly neigh. So I 
thought it wise to turn his head at once, and 
rode off to make known fny discovery to my 
friends. 

There was a great deal to puzzle me in what 
I had just seen. Naturally I connected these 
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Indians with the spy who had been lurking 
about our encampment ; yet the diminutive 
figure I had chased by moonlight was not 
among those sitting or standing round the 
fire : they had appeared generally to be tall, 
fine men. Then again, their paint, and the 
absence of women among them, signified that 
they were out on some warlike expedition ; yet 
the fact that they had pitched their tents on 
that spot, seemed to imply that they were re- 
maining stationary there for a short time at 
least. 

Puzzling over all this, I reached our own 
encampment just as Penrhyn also rode up to 
it. He and the rest had followed in the rear of 
the buffalo-herd for a few miles. They had had 
excellent sport, and the others were still out, 
taking off the hides, and collecting the tongues 
and other tit-bits of meat, from the animals 
that had been shot. Penrhyn was very glad 
to see me safe ; though he laughed and rallied 
me upon my rashness, and, what he called, the 
impetuosity of youth. I was obliged to confess 
with shame that I had not bagged a single 
buffalo, though I had been riding in the midst 
of thousands. 

Then I told him of my discovery of the 
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Indian encampment ; and the rest of the party 
returning soon after, we all discussed the 
matter together. The trappers were too much 
accustomed to meet with Indians, and even to 
have dealings with them — often exchanging 
knives or pipes or tobacco for skins — to feel 
either surprise or uneasiness from the mere fact 
of there being an encampment of Indians so 
near us ; though they admitted that when these 
gentlemen have on their war-paint they are 
always more dangerous than at other times. 
The glory of the Indian warrior, when he re- 
turns from war, depends very much upon the 
number of scalps that he brings home ; con- 
sequently, if he has failed to obtain the scalps 
of his enemies, he is strongly tempted to 
collect others how and where he can. 

Jan Bunk expressed his opinion as follows : 
— **When them there Injuns is once out 
on the war-trail, they ain't noways purtiklar 
whose hair they raise ; they ain't.*' 

** Wal, no ; I guess they ain't," chimed in 
old Bill. 

The mystery of the footprints, and of the 
midnight visitor to our camp, was still unex- 
plained ; though the general opinion seemed to 
be that he must belong to this party of 
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Indians ; and that his object in spying about 
the camp most likely was to find out if it would 
be easy some dark night to steal our mules 
and horses. We determined to keep good 
watch and ward that night,- though it promised 
to be clear and moonlight, and we thought of 
starting for Santa Fe on the following day. 

When our party round the camp-fire were 
separating for the night, and we were retiring 
to our blankets or bear-skins, Jan Bunk good- 
naturedly volunteered to remain at the camp 
and keep the first watch of the night for us. 
As sleep stole upon my senses, the last object 
I beheld was his tall figure visible through 
the half-opened fly of the tent as he stood 
outside. 

I remember that my dreams were of times 
past, and people far away. I wandered off" in 
spirit over sea and land back to the old home. 
I fancied myself and your mother, children, 
boy and girl once more : we were together in 
the fields, and I was holding Mousey, our 
pony, by the bridle ; for we used to ride 
and tie in our expeditions. I leant across a 
ditch to pick some blackberries, which she 
with her little fat arms had tried in vain to 
reach. I was still holding Mousey's bridle 
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while I did so, when the pony gave a plunge, 
and almost wrenched my arm out of the socket. 
I woke suddenly ; my dream gave place to 
reality : and I found Penrhyn shaking me 
violently by the arm, as he shouted in my 
ear — 

** Jan Bunk is off in pursuit of some one ; 
don't you hear him calling to us to follow ? " 

Penrhyn rushed out of the tent as he spoke ; 
and pulling on my boots, and seizing my rifle, 
I followed quickly after him. 

On issuing from the tent, I saw Jan Bunk 
running towards a clump of trees at no great 
distance, into which he disappeared. Before 
Penrhyn or I could reach him, the object of his 
pursuit, who no doubt had first taken refuge 
among the trees, broke covert, and went 
boundmg away over the open. It was the 
same small figure I had pursued before ; those 
were the feet that had left the foot-prints. 
Whether it were man, woman, or child, it ran 
wonderfully fast ; but Jan, with his long 
legs, strode like a giant in pursuit, and there 
could be no question how the chase would 
end. 

I felt almost sorry for the diminutive figure, 
running so wildly as if for very life, and chased 
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by three strong men. At the moment I almost 
wished he might not be caught ; but there was 
no escape for him. Jan gains upon him 
rapidly ; he reaches him ; the chase is over, 
and the fugitive lies prostrate at the feet, and 
at the mercy of his pursuer. 

We Watch the trapper as he bends over the 
prostrate form. He is holding him down 
with one hand, while with the other he is 
feeling in his own belt. I think of the bright 
keen blade which I know Jan always carries 
there ; and a horror comes upon me lest he 
should be going to kill the small slight 
creature. Thank Heaven, no ! he is merely 
unwinding a coil of rope he always carries 
about him ; and as we reach the spot, he is 
busy tying the boy's arms and legs, in spite of 
his struggles and resistance. 

For a boy it evidently was of some twelve or 
fourteen years of age, though his face was 
smeared with blood from a wound he must 
have received in falling. Having bound him 
so that he could struggle no longer, the 
trapper lifted him across his shoulder as if he 
had been a bundle, and we all returned to the 
tent. As Jan strode along in the moonlight, 
you might have fancied him the giant Blunder- 
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bore carrying home a victim to his castle to be 
cooked for supper. 

Jan laid down his burden in the bright 
moonlight just outside the entrance of our 
tent, while we brought out a bottle of water 
and a lantern in order to wash and examine 
the wound on the boy's forehead. 'As Jan 
Bunk washed the blood from the little face, 
he burst out with a volley of exclamations. 

** Geehoshaphat ! Wal ! By the tarnal 
airthquake ! I'm dog-goned, I am ! If this 
hyur leetle Injun ain't been and turned white, 
I'll be whipped. Look, and judge for yerselves, 
sirees." 

And it was true ; the handsome, sullen, 
young face was that of a boy of European 
race. It was easy to see that the skin, though 
sunburnt, was naturally fair ; the eyes were 
hazel, and the hair, which was drawn together 
into a scalp-lock at the top of the head, and 
adorned with a gay ribbon and a bunch of 
feathers, was of a bright chestnut colour. 
But the expression of the face — the sullen, 
resolute, vindictive look — was that of a 
savage. 

The white, children and women, who are 
sometimes met with among Indian tribes in 
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those parts, are usually captives who have 
been carried off from outlying Mexican settle- 
ments. Acting upon this supposition, Jan 
Bunk, who knew some words of Spanish, 
began to address the boy in that language ; 
but he answered neither by word nor sign. I 
spoke to him in English. He only seemed to 
press his lips tighter together as if to 
strengthen his resolution to be silent. Then 
we unbound him, and led him into the tent. 
We offered him food, which he turned away 
from. We spread a blanket on the ground, 
and pointed to it as his couch. He threw 
himself down at once and closed his eyes as 
if in sleep ; though more probably pretending 
to sleep and watching for an opportunity to 
escape. 

We all felt the importance of keeping him a 
prisoner till we could find out his object in 
acting the spy upon us ; and we agreed that 
one of us should remain awake to watch him 
during the night. 

When morning dawned, and the boy woke 
up, or appeared to wake up, from sleep, he 
had improved in temper, and was willing to 
talk. Perhaps he had been indignant over- 
night at the rough treatment he received 
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from Jan Bunk ; or possibly he was agreeably 
surprised, now that he had been our prisoner 
some hours, to find that there was no sign of 
any intention to" torture him, as the Indians so 
often do their prisoners. He evidently did not 
understand either English or Spanish, but the 
trappers and Jonson had all some slight 
acquaintance with Indian dialects ; so among 
them, and with the help of signs and much 
gesticulation, they contrived to hold a 
conversation with him, though certainly it 
was carried on under difficulties. We 
gathered by degrees the following informa- 
tion : — 

He was the son, he said, of a chief; and 
the warriors of his village, with his father at 
their head, had come out on an expedition 
against the Yutaws, a tribe with which they 
were at war. This was the first time that his 
father had taken him with him on the war- 
path. They had halted at a place not far away 
— and he pointed in the direction of the Indian 
encampment I had seen — ^where they had 
appointed to meet the warriors of another 
branch of their own tribe, who lived in a 
distant village, and were to join in the expedi- 
tion. They had been waiting now several 
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days, disappointed at the non-arrival of their 
allies. 

It seemed that he had played the spy upon 

s 

our camp simply through curiosity to see as 
much as he could of white men, whom he was 
of course conscious that he resembled. He 
had first seen some of us hunting one day, 
and had traced us to our encampment. Then 
he had been accustomed to leave his own 
buffalo tent every night secretly to pay us a 
visit ; and he declared that he had once been 
actually inside our tent, and had looked at us 
as we slept. 

Now, when we first discovered that the boy 
was of European race, I had begun to speculate 
mentally as to the manner in which he might 
have fallen into the hands of the Indians ; and 
the story recurred to me, which Penrhyn told 
me long ago, of the massacre of his sister and 
her husband by the Arapahoes. I remembered 
too that he said the body of her baby-boy had 
never been discovered among those of the rest 
of the party. 

Could this by possibility be the child ? 

As the thought crossed my mind I looked 
from him to Penrhyn and back again, but 
though there was a general similarity of 
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features, I could not persuade myself that I 
had found out a striking family likeness. 
Penrhyn himself evidently had no thought of 
the kind in connection with the boy; and I 
did not like to suggest a possibility which had 
not crossed his own mind. But in the morn- 
ing, when the boy's examination appeared 
concluded, I suggested that he should be 
asked what tribe of Indians he belonged to. 
They were the Arapahoes, he replied. 

As he spoke the word, I saw Penrhyn turn 
pale. I knew what he was thinking of. He 
bent down, and looked intently into the young 
face : then turning to me — 

''How old,'* he said, '* do you think that 
boy is ? '' 

''Twelve or fourteen years," I replied. 

" My little nephew," rejoined Penrhyn, 
"would be now just thirteen, if he survived 
when his father and mother were killed by the 
Arapahoes. Can it be possible that Providence 
has given him back to me at last ? But how 
could it be proved ? How shall I ever find 
out whether this is my poor sister's child or 
not ? " 

Then our prisoner was questioned again. 
He was asked if he did not remember a white 
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father and mother, before he became the 
adopted son of the Arapaho chief; but I 
suppose we were not able to make the question 
clear to him, for he continued to answer simply 
that he was the son of the chief. 

Penrhyn was terribly perplexed. The only 
plan he could think of was to get up some 
friendly intercourse with the Indians, and so 
learn the true history of the child. Meanwhile, 
our intention of starting that day on the 
journey to Santa F6 was, of course, set aside, 
and we endeavoured to interest and amuse our 
little prisoner by showing him our weapons 
and other things, so as to reconcile him to 
captivity. But he was not to be won over : 
if he was Penrhyn's nephew, he had no 
instinctive affection for his uncle, at all events. 
He demanded to be let go back to his own 
people, and declared that if he did not return 
soon, they would find out where he was by 
following his trail, and would attack us to 
rescue him. 

We did not think much of this threat at the 
time, or at least we considered the danger a 
remote one. We were destined, before many 
hours were over, however, to find out that the 
boy was right. 

M 2 
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After dark that night we were sitting round 
our fire as usual, and had our prisoner in the 
midst of us, when one of the negroes, who had 
been wandering a little way by himself, came 
running up to Penrhyn, looking as scared and 
as ghastly as a nigger well could look. 

'* Oh, massa ! massa, oh ! miserabobble 
sinners dat we are, de Injuns am come, 
Cho ! we shall all be killed dead in bery little 
whiles." 

As soon as he was calm enough to be 
coherent, we discovered that he had been 
walking near the cluster of large trees which 
grew on the high ground, as I have before 
described, within less than a quarter of a mile 
of the camp ; and there he saw an Indian peep 
from behind one of the trees. He was certain, 
he said, that he saw a head with feathers 
on it. 

This news was alarming, anyhow ; but the 
head might belong either to one of a party 
come to attack us, or only to a solitary Indian 
come to spy. Jan Bunk at once started off to 
reconnoitre. He ran down the slope leading 
from our camp towards his own hut, which 
was on the side opposite to the cluster of trees ; 
then he followed the course of a small stream 
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which flowed through the low ground, the bed 
of the stream forming a sort of gully, and 
making a semicircular curve, so that he was 
able to emerge from it on to the high ground 
on the other side of the trees. In this way he 
could watch the Indian or Indians from behind, 
while they were busy watching us in front. 

An anxious half- hour it was while the 
trapper was away, and we passed it in pre- 
paring our arms. At length he returned 
breathless, and gave us the information that 
beyond the trees, and hidden from us by them, 
he had seen standing some twenty or thirty 
riderless horses ; no doubt the riders being 
concealed among the trees. 

This was enough for us to know. We at 
once abandoned the tents, which were incap- 
able of defence, and went down the slope to 
the trappers' hut. The boy, who did not seem 
to understand the reason of our change of 
quarters, made no resistance. We could but 
just squeeze into the little cabin ; there were 
nine of us in all, including the boy and the two 
negroes. 

The trappers showed themselves equal to 
the occasion ; even Old Bill exhibited a degree 
of life in his battered old body, and a light of 
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intellect in his wrinkled, scarred old face, 
which I had never given him credit for before. 
There was a small square hole on each side 
the door of the wooden hut, which were 
intended to serve as windows, and they now 
formed excellent loop-holes for rifles ; nor did 
it take many minutes to cut out several more 
loop-holes in the wood with the long sharp 
blades of our hunting-knives. 

These preparations made, we waited with 
anxiety, almost with impatience, the expected 
attack of the Arapahoes. The moon would 
rise, we knew, about midnight, and we felt 
sure that the Indians would attack while the 
comparative darkness might cover their 
approach. 

We had waited more than an hour, packed 
very closely together, and the silence outside 
seemed so intense that you might have fancied 
there was no living thing within miles of us, 
when suddenly an Indian war-whoop sounded 
in the air. It was the signal for an outburst 
of such yells, and shouts, and cries, that it 
appeared as if a thousand demons had broken 
loose, and several shots were fired as if to 
increase the noise. The Indians had attacked 
the camp, and we could see upon the ridge in 
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front of us, and in relief against the sky, dark 
figures flitting to and fro among the tents, 
brandishing spears and tomahawks. 

Gradually the noise subsided, and in less 
than ten minutes from the outburst as com- 
plete a silence reigned over the place as there 
had been before. 

When the war-whoop of the Arapahoes 
sounded, our boy prisoner became difficult 
to manage. He begged to be let go, and 
cried and shouted till we were obliged to 
direct one of the negroes to devote himself 
entirely to keeping the lad still and quiet ; and 
at last Penrhyn, most reluctantly I could see, 
arranged a gag across his mouth. 

Another quarter of an hour of suspense ; and 
the moon begins to rise above the horizon, just 
throwing her level rays upon the face of the 
slope rising up in front of us. The light 
reveals to us the fact that the Indians are 
coming down the slope ; hiding themselves 
behind trees, or bushes, or inequalities of the 
ground ; but every now and then passing 
rapidly from one shelter to another in their 
descent. They evidently quite understand the 
position of affairs ; and, finding the camp de- 
serted, are coming to attack the hut. I cover 
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one of them with my rifle, whom I can just 
distinguish half-concealed behind a bush ; but 
no blood has been shed as yet, and I shrink 
from the thought of being the first to fire. It 
would seem like giving the signal for the fight, 
in which Heaven only knew how many lives 
might be sacrificed, how many souls might be 
sent to their account. 

Close to me, at the next loop-hole, stands 
Old Bill, who has no compunctious visitings 
of conscience about killing "Injuns;" and 
while I hesitate, I hear the crack of a rifle 
at my elbow. The die is cast ; that shot is 
followed instantly by the discharge of half-a- 
dozen rifles, including my own. 

The smoke from our rifles renders everything 
outside invisible for the moment; but there 
rises once more the war-whoop of the Indians ; 
again the chorus of yells, and shouts, and a 
discharge of rifles from the other side. Both 
bullets and arrows strike the wooden wall of 
our cabin ; then comes a rush of feet with 
blows of tomahawks upon our door. Through 
my own loop-hole the head of a spear is thrust, 
which I have the satisfaction of breaking off". 
But the discharge of our second barrels, and 
our reserve rifles, fired at such close quarters, 
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soon sends our enemies scampering away. As 
the smoke clears, we can distinguish four or 
five bodies of dead or wounded lying about 
outside ; but among ourselves not one is hurt. 
Luckily the walls of the cabin have been built 
so thick for the sake of warmth, that scarcely 
a ball has penetrated. 

But now there comes back the same mys- 
terious stillness — a stillness as if the Indians 
had gone miles away. It is broken only by 
the groans of a wounded man lying on the 
ground in front. But for those groans it might 
be thought that the scene of a minute before 
had been only a horrible dream. Whatever 
the Indians may be doing, they are at least 
taking great pains to keep quiet. 

Another quarter of an hour of suspense, 
when we hear the crackling sound of burning 
wood. It comes from the shed at the back of 
the hut, between the hut and the stream, where 
the mules and waggon are kept. It is the 
weak side of our fortress ; in that part is the 
chimney of the hut, and the wall there in con- 
sequence is built of earth. We could make no 
loop-holes through it. We know at once what 
is happening. We are going to be burnt or 
smoked out as hunters smoke coons from 
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hollow trees. We can soon tell that the flames 
are lapping round to the wooden sides of the 
cabin, and through every crevice the smoke is 
entering. We have no alternative but to sally 
forth and encounter odds which may be three 
or four to one. 

Penrhyn first takes off the gag from his 
prisoner, who is left free to do as he pleases. 
We are likely to have enough to do to save our 
own lives and scalps without thinking about 
keeping him. 

It is decided that on issuing from the hut we 
will make round to the side least exposed to 
the fire, and stand with our backs to the wall, 
so as not to be attacked behind. In this posi- 
tion we hope to keep the enemy at bay with 
our rifles : but Penrhyn and I have also 
revolvers — then recently invented — which we 
know will be terrible weapons in a close 
encounter. 

We have hardly time to take up the intended 
position when Indians appear to spring up in 
all directions as if they rose out of the ground. 
Again the war-whoop and the yells ; and, in 
spite of the fire of our rifles, they make a rush 
upon us. A horrible confusion ; a hand-to- 
hand fight. Groans, curses^ shouts of triumph ; 
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shrieks of agony ! A tall savage close to me 
has raised his tomahawk over Penrhyn's head; 
I turn and fire my revolver into his face ; as I 
do so, I feel a sharp pain between my shoulders ; 
a sudden giddiness comes over me, and I fall 
senseless on the ground. 

When I recovered consciousness, I was 
lying on my blanket, which was soaked with 
blood, in our own tent. Penrhyn, Jan Bunk, 
Old Bill, and the Irishman, were all there, and 
in the place where Penrhyn usually slept lay a 
wounded Indian, by whose side the boy was 
kneeling and weeping bitterly. Directly I 
moved I felt excruciating pain from the spear- 
wound in my back ; and the blood, which had 
been with difficulty stanched, began to flow 
afresh. It was some consolation, though, to 
hear that we had gained a complete victory. 
The skirmish had not lasted long, and the 
Indians took to flight, leaving nearly half their 
number on the field ; the revolvers, it was said, 
had done terrible execution. 

Among ourselves poor Jonson was the only 
one killed, or *' rubbed out," as Jan Bunk 
expressed it : though most of us had flesh- 
wounds more or less severe, mine being the 
only dangerous one. The wounded Indians 
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left on the ground would probably be cared 
for by their own friends, who might return 
when they saw the coast was clear ; but the 
chief, whom the boy called father, and whom 
he had found among the wounded, was brought 
up to the tent, Penrhyn hoped to obtain from 
him the history of the boy. 

Nor did the wounded Arapaho chief hesitate 
to acknowledge that his possession of the child 
originated in his attack upon a merchant's 
caravan many years before ; that he had 
massacred all except this baby, whom he had 
saved in order to replace a child of his own, of 
about the same age, who had died shortly 
before. 

He did not survive many hours afterwards, 
and died with his head in the lap of his adopted 
son, who tended him and wept for him, 
scarcely realizing probably the idea that his 
affection was given to the murderer of his own 
father and mother. But afterwards he seemed 
willing to remain with us, and to accept 
Penrhyn in the old chiefs place. 

The Arapaho warriors who had attacked us, 
formed, we knew, but a small portion of the 
tribe ; we had not forgotten that the boy said 
that they were expecting to be joined by other 
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warriors from a distant village. These would 
no doubt be eager for revenge. We all saw 
the necessity for starting off at once. I pre- 
sented the only difficulty on account of my 
wound ; but I eagerly declared my desire to 
risk the journey, and, after much consideration, 
a soft bed of bear and buffalo skins was pre- 
pared for me in the waggon. 

To our surprise Jan Bunk hesitated to 
accompany us in our flight — for flight it really 
was. He swore that he would stay and re- 
build his hut in spite of all ** them skunking 
Injuns." But more prudent considerations at 
last prevailed, especially when he found that 
his friend and companion. Old Bill, was not 
anxious to remain with him and share the 
danger. Penrhyn appealed to Old Bill on the 
subject — 

**You won't stay here to be killed and 
scalped. Old Bill ; will you ? '' said Penrhyn. 

" Blessed if I will,*' cheerfully answered Old 
Bill ; and he fell a-winking, and a-blinking, 
and chuckled again and again as if he had 
made a rare good joke. 

I shall never forget my suffering on that 
journey. Often the waggon had to stop for an 
hour, simply to relieve me for a time from the 
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excruciating pain of the jolting. However, we 
reached Santa F6 at last. As you see, I lived 
through it all, and here I am to tell the tale. 

Thus ended my first great hunting expedi- 
tion, and I fancy I have brought the story of it 
to a proper dramatic close with the recovery of 
the lost child. To-morrow, children, I am off 
upon fresh wanderings, and perhaps some day, 
if ever I return, I shall have some more 
wonderful adventures to tell you. 

But I see you all want to know what has 
become of the boy. Penrhyn treated him in 
every way as if he were his own son ; and he 
has grown up as refined and accomplished a 
gentleman as if, instead of living for twelve 
years among savages, he had been brought up 
at Eton or Rugby as you young gentlemen 
have been. You ask how old he is now! 
Well, I should say about five-and-twenty years 
of age. And you want to know. Miss Lucy, if 
he is married yet ? Yes, he is. I heard of his 
marriage only the other day ; so you see, my 
dear, there is no chance for you. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TREATS OF WASPS* NESTS. 

For the time when this story opens we 
must go back some twenty years or more. 
For the scene — we must picture to our- 
selves a certain quiet, pretty, little village in 
Kent. 

A long low church of grey stone, with many 
Gothic windows and ivy- covered tower, 
occupies, with its surrounding burial-ground, 
all one side of the village street ; on the other 
side are some half-dozen habitations, the most 
important being the village shop and the little 
inn or ale-house. These stand next to each 
other, and have been constructed out of what 
was once either a part or the whole of an 
Elizabethan manor-house. In this old 
building few bricks are visible, and the lavish 
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use of massive oaken beams recalls the time, 
only a few centuries ago, when all this part 
of Kent was one vast forest of oak. 

The other habitations are a school-house 
and two or three cottages, which have been 
constructed in imitation of the more ancient 
building ; with pointed roofs, twisted chimneys, 
gable ends, and lattice windows. At one end 
of the village some clumps of grand old trees 
rise up behind a park paling, and, to those 
who approach the village at the other end, 
they supply a dark background to church and 
buildings ; the whole forming a picture, which 
has caught the eye, and employed the brush, 
of many a wandering artist in the summer and 
autumn months. 

Beyond these trees, within the park, stands 
Cheldhurst House, the residence of the squire; 
while on the opposite side of the road — ^that is, 
on the same side as the church — a gateway 
leads into the garden of the Rectory. This is 
an old red-brick house, surrounded, and almost 
hidden, by large overhanging trees. It is 
situated behind the church, where the ground 
slopes down into a valley; and through this 
valley a little river winds along, twisting in 
and out between meadows and through woods, 
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sometimes hidden from view, sometimes 
sparkling in the light. 

The country around this village is lovely. 
Here are hill and valley, wood and stream, 
with views where the horizon is lost in the far 
distance, I have often thought that people 
who live in the midst of beautiful scenery 
ought to be better than their neighbours, and 
lead more pure and elevated lives ; but in fact 
I have not found it so. At all events, the 
people I have to tell of are not above the 
average in point of goodness, and my hero is 
by no means a hero of romance. 

My story opens on a Sunday, at the hour of 

Morning Service. The season of the year is 

summer, and the weather is intensely hot, 

Haymaking has been, going on during the 

week in the country about, and will be again 

to-morrow, but to-day all is peace and rest. 

No labourers' voices are heard in the fields, 

there is no creaking of waggons nor cracking 

of whips : the church bells have all the noise 

to themselves ; and for the last quarter of an 

hour, a merry peal has been sounding in the 

air, echoing from hill-side to hill-side. The 

children of the village school have already 

clattered into church and taken their places — 

N 
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girls in one corner, boys in another ; the latter 
being under the supervision of their master,- 
who is armed with a long cane. Rustic 
groups may be seen approaching by the roads 
and footpaths — all wending their way towards 
the old grey church. 

All the houses of the village look upon the 
church, which in turn keeps perpetual watch 
upon the doings of the village. The shop 
faces the lych-gate of the churchyard, and 
from that a short broad gravel path leads up 
to the ivy-covered porch of the church. The 
shop has its shutters up now, but the lattice- 
window of the parlour by the side of the shop 
is open. A large nosegay stands in a glass 
dish just within the window, and the passers- 
by — ^those at least who are curious enough to 
peep in — may see a low comfortable-looking 
room with walls panelled in dark oak. 

The rooms above project over the ground- 
floor, and at a little window in one of these 
rooms, those who glance upwards may see the 
fair face of Miss Dalton, the shopkeeper's 
daughter, partially concealed behind a looking- 
glass. Mr. Dalton has already stepped across 
the road, and seated himself in his pew, but 
she lingers at her toilet, and is just giving a 
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last touch to the arrangement of her bonnet or 
her hair. 

Having put on her gloves, and taken a last 
look at the glass ; being satisfied, moreover, 
with what she saw there. Miss Dalton, a 
pleasant smile upon her face, trips down 
stairs, crosses the village street, passes 
through the lych-gate, but stops for a moment 
before entering the porch to gossip with a 
neighbour — the church-bells not having yet 
done ringing. Burly farmers, descendants of 
the Kentish yeomen of the olden time, and 
smocked labourers pass her by. At length 
one of the latter, a red-faced, toothless, and 
almost hairless old man, in clean smock and 
hob-nailed shoes, tramples on Miss Dalton's 
dress, stumbles, recovers himself for an 
instant, and finally comes down upon his 
hands and knees, tearing a great rent in her 
best gown. Those were the days, we must 
remember, of crinoline and long dresses. 

She casts a look of withering scorn at the 
clumsy old creature, who slowly raises himself 
up, making many wry faces the while, and 
rubs his knees, as he mutters : — 

** That there cooms o' weering Lunnon 
gowns." 

M 2 
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Old Dick hobbles on into the church, but 
poor Miss Dalton is obliged to return home to 
change her dress. She flies up to her room, 
but at that moment the bells stop ringing. 
She does not like to be late for church even 
by a few minutes ; she never has entered the 
church after the service has begun, and she 
makes up her mind now to wait till the 
afternoon. 

Having changed her dress and taken off" her 
bonnet, Miss Dalton wheels the most comfort- 
able arm-chair the little parlour contains, near 
to the window, and seats herself close to her 
flowers. The roses give out their perfume 
within the room, while the air without seems 
laden with sweet smells. The world is bathed 
in sunshine ; the blue of the sky unbroken by 
a cloud. As she sits there, she can just 
faintly hear the voice of the clergyman; the 
responses she hears more distinctly. The 
organ plays, she hears the voices of the choir; 
and, as the hymn reaches her ears, it sounds 
strangely sweet and solemn. Her thoughts 
rise with the music ; had she been seated in 
her pew in church, I venture to think she 
could hardly have been in a better frame of 
mind for prayer ; and a feeling very like an 
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unspoken prayer of thanksgiving is in her 
heart. 

But this meditative state of mind is not 
destined to last. The first interruption comes 
in the shape of two or three wasps, which, 
after hovering about the roses for a minute, 
make a resolute and simultaneous attack upon 
Miss Dalton's face. She jumps up from her 
seat, and retires from the window. Then, 
arming herself with a book, she attacks the 
wasps in turn, and soon compels them to beat 
a retreat. 

Recovering' from her exertion, she gives 
herself a comfortable little shake, and settles 
down again in the arm-chair, intending to 
listen once more to the sound of the solemn 
service going on within the church. But no ! 
Another interruption ! A heavy footstep, 
accompanied by a deal of snorting and puffing, 
is heard coming along the road, ** Some one 
late for church," says Miss Dalton to herself, 
and in another minute a large round red face 
appears in view. 

The face is that of Miss Crabbit, a worthy 
soul, the sister and housekeeper of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. It is a regular setting-sun of 
a face, with scarcely any features to speak of. 
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and a number of little yellow corkscrew ringlets 
all round it. The figure corresponds with the 
face, being stout in proportion, and clad in 
bright and summery costume. She stops just 
in front of the open window to recover breath 
before entering the church, and, taking out a 
pocket - handkerchief, begins to wipe the 
moisture off her countenance. As she does 
so, she suddenly becomes conscious of the 
laughing face of Mary Dalton close to her. 
Miss Crabbit's little eyes open their widest 
with such a ludicrous expression of astonish- 
ment, that Mary Dalton bursts out laughing. 

** I've been watching you," she says ; ** you 
hadn't an idea any one was here, had 
you ? " 

" Good gracious, no ! How in the world 
should I ? " answers Miss Crabbit. ** But how 
comes it that you are not where you ought to 
be?" 

Miss Dalton explains that she had been on 
her way to church, when old Dick Stockwell 
tore her dress, and that she didn't like going 
in afterwards when it was late. 

*' Well," says Miss Crabbit, •* I don't like 
going into church late myself, and really it is 
so hot ! " 
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'* You had better come in here and sit 
down," rejoins Miss Dalton. 

Much persuasion is not needed, and in 
another minute the two are seated facing 
each other at tlie open window, with the bowl 
of flowers between them. Miss Crabbit 
begins : — 

** I must stay here till the service is over, my 
dear, for I want to talk to Mr. Smith" (Mr. 
Smith is the village schoolmaster) ** about that 
good-for-nothing boy, Jack Wingfield. What- 
ever do you think, my dear, he did yesterday 
evening? You know Mrs, Bramleigh has 
asked me to give some port wine to poor 
widow Wingfield, who is very ailing." (Mrs, 
Bramleigh is the Rector's wife, and sometimes 
commissions Miss Crabbit to distribute good 
things for her to the sick poor in her part 
of the parish.) " Well, my dear," Miss 
Crabbit continues, **that bad boy came to me 
to fetch a bottle of wine for his poor sick 
mother ; and while I went out of the room 
only for a moment to fetch it, whatever do you 
think he did ? He got under the table where 
my tabby cat and black Ponto were asleep 
side by side, the best o' friends, as they always 
are, and he actually tied their two tails 
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together with a bit of string without disturbing 
them. I didn't know it till he had gone away; 
then suddenly I heard such a snarling, and 
hissing, and spitting under the table, I thought 
as how the dog and cat must be bewitched ; I 
did indeed. They began scuffling about all 
over the room, but always close together, 
which I couldn't make out, you see. It was 
rather dusk, and I never saw the bit of string. 
I took a stick to separate them, but it was no 
use ; there they were always close together, 
snarling and hissing. At last Tabby tried to 
spring out o' window, and lifted poor Ponto 
right off the ground. Tabby got just through 
the window, and hung on the outside ; and 
Ponto, he hung on the inside. Then I saw 
that their tails were tied together. Lor ! it 
was a sight to make your blood boil, it was ; 

but rU ^Well ! Oh, my goodness, gracious 

me ! if here ain't the very boy a-coming 
out of church all by himself." 

As she speaks there is a noise of thick boots 
clattering upon the stone floor of the church 
porch ; a small fair-haired boy, emerging from 
it, walks towards the lych-gate, holding all the 
time a pocket-handkerchief with both hands 
up to his nose. 
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**Poor boy!" says Mary Dalton, ** he has 
come out of church because his nose is 
bleeding." 

*'No, no!" exclaims Miss Crabbit, **he's 
up to some mischief, PU be bound." 

And as if to confirm her words, at that 
moment Jack Wingfield takes his hands from 
his face. There is a broad grin upon it, but 
not a speck of blood is to be seen. He turns 
down the road at a fast walk, quite unconscious 
of having been observed. 

" Now, rU tell you what I'll do, my dear," 
says Miss Crabbit, *' I'll just follow that lad, 
and see what mischief he's after, for mischief 
it is I'm sure. He didn't pretend his nose was 
bleeding, and come out of church for nothing." 

In vain Mary Dalton tries to persuade her 
that she had better remain where she is ; in 
vain represents to her that she is stout and the 
weather hot, and that Jack Wingfield's legs 
can run faster than hers ; and, besides all this, 
that it really is no business of hers to follow 
the boy. Miss Crabbit's resolution cannot be 
shaken, and she is soon once more in the 
village street, trudging along under the hot 
sun. 

Meanwhile Jack has passed beyond the 
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churchyard, and, turning out of the road, has 
struck into a footpath through a paddock 
which lies beyond the Rectory garden. This 
path leads down the hill to a little wooden 
bridge over the river. Before reaching the 
river. Jack stops suddenly, pulls out a knife, 
and begins to cut two or three short sticks 
from the hedge. While doing this he becomes 
aware, for the first time, that Miss Crabbit is 
stumping along in his wake. 

He turns round, and looks her rather 
impudently in the face, but with a pair of 
honest, laughing blue eyes. The child has an 
honest, frank face, in spite of his reckless love 
of mischief and general naughtiness. He is a 
pretty boy too, with a bright complexion and 
fair curling hair. 

** Hullo ! Miss Crabbit," says he, *' what be 
you after, dancing about the lanes and fields 
loike this here, instead o' going to church ? " 

*' Oh, you bad, ungrateful boy ! " pants Miss 
Crabbit: *'who are you to dare to ask me 
questions after the way you treated my poor 
Ponto and Tabby ? You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, and your poor dear mother lying 
sick all the time too.'' 

At the remembrance of Ponto and Tabby 
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Jack bursts out laughing, which only makes 
Miss Crabbit more furious, and she informs 
him plainly that she intends to follow him to 
see what mischief he is up to now. 

** You'd better leave it alone, and so I tell 
you. Miss Crabbit,'' replies the boy. ** I've 
heerd as how curiosity has come to a bad end 
afore now, and suffen might 'appen to you, you 
know." 

At this impertinent speech, Miss Crabbit 
becomes for a moment mute with indigna- 
tion, and can only shake her finger at the 
boy. 

" All right, then," continues Jack, ** follow 
me, and take the consequences. But it's a 
very dangerous game as I'm after, and so I 
tell yer. I'm a-looking out for wopsies' nests 
for young Mr. Masterton and me to take to- 
morrow night." 

Now, whether Miss Crabbit does not quite 
catch what Jack says, or whether she is not 
thinking at the moment of the danger of 
approaching wasps' nests in the daytime, she 
only replies — 

** Young Mr. Masterton encourages you in 
your idleness and wickedness, you bad boy, and 
it's very wrong of him. The squire ought to 
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be told about it, that he ought. Oh, you bad, 
wicked boy ! " 

'* Mr. Harry is a hofficer now, and it's not 
very likely as he'd care what you tell the 
squire." 

Saying this, Jack continues his way to the 
river, and is soon busy searching for wasps' 
nests along the bank. At last his search 
proves successful, and he thrusts one of his 
sticks upright into the ground near the nest, 
that he may find the spot again when he and 
Harry Masterton come to take it. He has 
just done this when, turning round, he finds 
Miss Crabbit once more at his elbow. The 
opportunity for revenging himself upon his 
enemy is irresistible, and he thrusts another 
stick into the ground ; but, this time, instead 
of placing it by the side of the nest, he pokes 
it right into the hole that forms the entrance. 
Directly he has done so, he scampers off as 
fast as his nimble legs will carry him, calling 
out at the same time : 

** Run, Miss Crabbit, run, run ! " 

Now Miss Crabbit, besides not being the 
figure for running, is too bewildered for a 
moment to do an)^hing ; and that moment of 
delay is fatal. The inhabitants of the nest, 
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thus rudely disturbed, come buzzing out, 
furious at the intrusion ; and, like some 
creatures of higher intellect, wreak their 
vengeance on the person nearest at hand, 
without much considering who may be the 
real culprit. 

When at last Miss Crabbit turns to fly she 
is already encompassed round about by wasps. 
She holds her handkerchief over her face, and 
her hands have gloves on them ; but the 
creatures get up her sleeves, under her bonnet, 
down her collar, and sting through the thin 
stockings that encase her fat ankles. More- 
over, the ground by the river is uneven, and 
not favourable for running, particularly with a 
handkerchief over the eyes ; and twice she 
stumbles and falls during her flight. 

At length she manages to make her way 
across the field, and passes out into the road, 
though still pursued by some half-dozen of her 
implacable tormentors. Once in the road, she 
finds herself suddenly in the midst of the 
people who have just come out of church, and 
presents to their eyes an object at once pitiful 
and wonderful to look at. She leans against 
the Rectory garden-gate for support : she is 
too exhausted from fright, and pain, and loss 
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of breath, to speak or explain anything to the 
sympathising crowd that gathers round her. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Bramleigh sees her from 
the garden, and takes possession of her at 
once, leads her into the Rectory, gives her 
wine and other restoratives, and applies to the 
wasp-stings such remedies as are supposed to 
be best. Then this kind lady listens to the 
story of her wrongs as soon as she is composed 
enough to tell it, and sends her home in the 
pony-chaise, with orders to the coachman 
that he should go on afterwards to fetch the 
doctor to visit her. 

That evening the conversation in the 
drawing-room at the Rectory turns upon the 
sufferings of Miss Crabbit, and the crimes of 
Jack Wingfield. Both the Rector and his 
wife think Jack's conduct unpardonable, and 
pretty Ida Bramleigh is as indignant as either 
her father or mother at the cruel treatment 
suffered by Miss Crabbit. Presently, who 
should walk into the room but Harry Master- 
ton, who joins in the conversation ; and when 
he hears Jack condemned so strongly, he 
begins to take his part. 

Harry Masterton is a tall handsome young 
fellow of about nineteen : he has just got his 
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commission in the Guards, and is to join his 
regiment in London the following week. Ida 
Bramleigh is seventeen, and she and Harry 
are already engaged after a boy and girl 
fashion. They have played together as 
children, and it seems to them as if they had 
always loved each other ; and as if they had 
only now to grow a little older to have their 
engagement formally recognized by their 
parents. Perhaps they are right in their 
conjecture. 

** Look here, Ida," says Harry, ** it's an 
awful shame to be so hard on that boy; fat 
old Miss Crabbit had no business to follow 
him. And I must tell you, that, although of 
course he ought not to have humbugged, and 
pretended his nose was bleeding to get out of 
church, still the boy was only doing what I 
told him in marking the wasps' nests. Of 
course, you know, I didn't mean him to do it 
in church time. I really do want to blow up 
some of these nests before I go away, so that 
you may not all be stung to death before I 
come back again. There never were so many 
wasps at Cheldhurst any summer that I 
remember. My father was stung in the mouth 
only yesterday while he was drinking a glass 
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of beer at lunch, and I hear in all directions 
of people having been badly stung. To- 
morrow night, if it's fine, I shall go round and 
take all the nests that Jack has discovered. 
Won't you come with us ? TU take care you 
are not hurt. Beatrice is coming, and the 
boys will be there of course." 

Beatrice is his sister, and about the age of 
Ida. By **the boys," he means his three 
younger brothers, all schoolboys, now at home 
for the summer holidays. 

The next evening proves to be fine and 
warm, with a bright moon. As soon as it is 
dark, when it may be supposed that the wasps 
are all settled in their nests and enjoying their 
first sleep, the party of young people from the 
house and the Rectory, start off on their expe- 
dition. Jack serves as guide, but he knows 
that he is in disgrace ; he is very quiet, and 
hangs down his head as he walks along, 
carrying a lantern. Two of the boys — Reggy 
and Tommy Masterton — carry spades, while 
Harry himself has a packet of squibs in 
his pocket. These are all the preparations 
required. 

The two ladies have put on thick boots, and 
off they all start, a merry party, laughing and 
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Singing, and the boys jumping or running, as 
they pass along the moon-lit road. They soon* 
turn out of the road into the paddock, following 
the track which was trodden the day before by 
Jack and Miss Crabbit. It has been decided 
to make the first attempt upon the nest which 
sent forth its swarms to attack that luckless 
lady. 

The process of taking the nest is this : — A 
squib is set alight and thrust into the hole 
which forms the entrance*. Then some earth 
is patted down with a spade above the squib, 
so as to keep the smoke well in, and the wasps 
are in that way suffocated. After waiting a 
few minutes the nest may be safely dug up. 
When cleared of earth, it appears about the 
size and shape of a large melon. The shell is 
quite hard, of a greyish colour, and rather like 
pasteboard in texture, while the inside is 
composed of cells. The safest plan, after 
taking the nest, is to wrap it up in a thick 
cloth, carry it home, and leave it for the night 
in a pail of water ; then if any of the wasps 
are inclined to recover from the stupefaction 
produced by the gunpowder, they only find a 
watery grave instead. 
This nest is successfully taken, and after- 
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wards two others share the same fate, without 
any accident, and without anyone being stung. 
Then they came to a nest which, like the first, 
is near water ; it is on the bank of the lake 
in the park, not far from the house. Large 
trees overshadow the lake at this spot, almost 
dipping their branches into the water, and the 
wasp-destroyers have to work by the light of 
their lantern, whose red glimmer contrasts 
with the bright patches of silvery moonlight 
all around them. To a looker-on from a dis- 
tance — if such there be — those moving figures, 
with their lantern, busy at some mysterious 
work under the gloom of the great trees, must 
present a strange and weird appearance. 
. This time Tommy Masterton is to have the 
privilege of poking the squib into the hole; 
Reggy stands ready, spade in hand, to cover 
it in with a sod of earth ; while Georgy, the 
youngest boy, holds the lantern. The whole 
party have been rendered daring by success, 
and they all stand close round watching the 
operation. Now the squib has been thrust in, 
and all seems to be going on well : the boys 
are waiting only till it may be supposed that 
the fumes of the gunpowder have taken effect, 
before they begin digging up the nest. 
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Suddenly Ida gives a loud scream ; Beatrice 
screams too ; and a buzzing sound is heard. 
The wasps have two entrances to their nest ; 
or, more likely, two openings in the ground 
which lead to the entrance ; and rather than 
remain to be suffocated, they are coming out 
at the opening which is still free. It is some 
three or four feet distant only from the other, 
and just where Ida and Beatrice are stand- 
ing. 

All this time Jack has kept outside the 
circle, very quiet and abashed, but watching 
all that goes on. At this crisis he runs 
forward, whisks off his jacket in a moment, 
screws it up, and pokes it into the hole ; then 
to make still more sure, seats himself on the 
top of it in his little corduroy trousers. At all 
events, no more wasps can come out now. 

Those that have escaped, however, make 

a good fight on behalf of their imprisoned 

brethren. Ida is badly stung; and as for 

poor Jack, he is almost as much victimised as 

Miss Crabbit had been the day before. But 

the human beings have the victory ; the wasps 

are kept in till they are suffocated, and the nest 

is dug up like the others. This achievement 

ends the night's work ; and Harry and the 

o 2 
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rest are all enthusiastic in admiration of Jack's 
exploit. 

While this was going on, the squire and 
Mrs. Masterton had been sitting in a room, 
with the windows open, looking towards the 
lake. Hearing the screams, and knowing how 
the young people are occupied, the squire 
steps out at the window, and walks quickly 
down to the lake. He arrives in time to see 
the nest dug up, and finds everyone eager to 
describe to him what Jack had just done. 

The squire had already heard the story of 
poor Miss Crabbit, and of all Jack's sins com- 
mitted the previous day. In a place like 
Cheldhurst, where all know each other, a story 
of the kind spreads quickly. Now Mr. 
Masterton puts his hand upon Jack's headj 
and says kindly — 

** Well at least the boy has pluck, and to my 
mind that covers a multitude of sins." 

And this verdict upon Jack, thus given by 
the squire, is very much the view taken by 
public opinion at Cheldhurst the next day. 
In fact there is a reaction in Jack's favour, 
and the sympathy and commiseration for Miss 
Crabbit, which had been so strongly excited, 
subside rather suddenly. 
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Mr. Masterton bids Jack come into the 
house, that the housekeeper may apply some 
lotion to his face and hands, to allay the 
smarting of the stings. After this, feeling 
rather easier, though still in great pain, Jack 
trots off home to his mother's cottage. 

But this night's work has an important con- 
sequence ; Harry wishes to do the boy a good 
turn before going off to join his regiment; and, 
at his request, Mr. and Mrs. Masterton take 
Jack into their service at the house. First, as 
a sort of odd boy to do anything, but with the 
promise of promotion, if he behaves well, to be 
a page in buttons under Mr. Sykes the butler. 



CHAPTER II. 

IN WHICH GREAT CHANGES TAKE PLACE. 

Jack likes his new position, and for two or 
three months goes on very well ; he shows 
himself intelligent, and takes kindly to the 
work given him to do. Every Saturday even- 
ing he takes home his small weekly wages to 
his mother, who is greatly pleased to think 
that, after all, her boy is turning out so well. 
Every servant in the house expects Jack to do 
a little of his or her work, but as the boy 
takes it good-temperedly, and does his best, 
they are all, with one exception, rather kind 
to him than otherwise. That exception is 
Sarah, the upper housemaid. 

Sarah is considered a beauty ; she is a tall, 
fine woman, with bright eyes and rosy cheeks, 
and has a host of admirers in the neighbour- 
hood. But, with many good points, Sarah 
falls off sadly at the extremities. That a 
housemaid should have pretty hands is not to 
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be expected ; the nature of her work is against 
it ; but there is no reason why she should 
have ugly feet — nevertheless, Sarah, has un- 
deniably ugly feet — not only large, but dis- 
figured with corns and bunions. Strange ! 
that the ugliness of Sarah's feet should have 
an influence upon Jack's life, and change his 
whole career ! Yet it falls out so. 

Among all her admirers, the most favoured 
is the young station-master at Stoneham. 
Indeed, she has already accepted him. Stone- 
ham is only distant about a couple of miles ; 
the station is a small one, on a branch line, 
and the trains are not so frequent but that 
Mr. Hammond can sometimes spare an hour 
in the evening to walk over to see his love. 

One evening, after paying such a visit, he 
is standing with Sarah at the kitchen-garden 
gate, wishing her good-bye. This gate opens 
into the park, through which there is a short 
cut to Stoneham. The air is fresh, and sweet, 
and soft. Looking westward over the park, 
the sky is marked with rich crimson streaks, 
the remains of a glorious autumnal sunset; 
while to the eastward may be seen a bright 
silvery moon, nearly at the full, just rising 
above the horizon in a clear unclouded sky. 
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It has rained almost all day ; the trees even 
now are dripping big tears from their 
leaves ; and, this evening, nature wears the 
smiling look of a child who has been naughty, 
has had a great burst of crying, and is good 
again. 

*' Come and walk a little way back with me, 
Sally, do," begs the station-master, '* it is 
such a lovely night for a walk. Put on your 
hat, and come along." Then, looking at his 
watch, he adds, ** It's time to start too, or I 
shan't be there for the down-train at seven 
forty-five." 

*' Well, I should like to go," replied Sarah, 
* * but I got my thick boots wet through this 
morning going into the village. I wonder if 
that boy has thought o' cleaning them. I 
must have my thick boots, for it'll be fearful 
muddy in the park." 

While she speaks they walk towards the 
house, and passing through the back entrance, 
turn into the servants' hall. There they find 
Jack, upon whom has devolved the duty of 
cleaning boots for the whole household. 

''Now, young good-for-nothing, have you 
cleaned my thick boots ? " 

*' \yhy, o' course I has," answered Jack, 
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*' I doesn't put off cleaning boots to this time 
o' day." 

'* Don't be impudent," rejoins Sarah. '* You 
are sure you cleaned mine, are you, after I 
got them wet this morning ? " 

** Oh, don't be afeard," says Jack, ** they 
was yourn I cleaned, sure enough. I worn't 
likely to mistake 'em for nobody else's. I 
knows your boots hanywheres; nobody else's 
ain't so jolly buniony." 

Sarah grows scarlet. ' An allusion to her 
ugly feet before her lover ! It is past bearing. 
Jack is standing close to her while he speaks ; 
the little fellow is looking up at her with an 
impudent grin upon his pretty face. Suddenly 
she catches him such a tremendous box on 
the ear as to send him staggering against the 
wall of the room. John Hammond interposes 
to prevent a repetition of the blow, looking 
rather alarmed himself; while at the same 
instant Mrs. Leatherby, the housekeeper, 
comes in from her own room, which is next to 
the hall. She had heard the sound of the 
blow, and sees how matters stand at a glance. 

**Well, Sarah," says Mrs. Leatherby, *'you 
needn't be so ready with your hands : it's 
shameful to beat the boy like that ; it is." 
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Sarah, still boiling with indignation, only 
exclaims : — *' Impudent little wretch ! *' She 
does not explain his offence ; perhaps she 
thinks the less said about her feet in John 
Hammond's hearing the better ; meanwhile 
Jack slinks out of the room, his hand pressed 
upon his cheek. He restrains his tears, but 
the expression of his face is very unlike what 
it had been a minute before. 

When Mrs. Leatherby hears that Sarah 
wants to walk part of the way back with the 
station-master, she says : — 

''Look here, Sarah, I have sent Martha" 
(Martha is the kitchen-maid) "to take some 
broth to that poor old Mrs. Rice — ^you know 
the cottage ; it's on the way to the station. 
If you don't meet Martha coming back, just 
you call at the cottage for her. Then you 
two can walk back together ; it will be much 
better as the night's a-coming on, and 
Martha's a timorsome girl too." 

'* All right, Mrs. Leatherby," answers Sarah, 
who is already recovering her good humour. 
In another minute she has put on her thick boots 
and hat, and starts off with her young man. 

What the station-master and Sarah talk 
about, as they walk along, is neither here nor 
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there, as far at least as the thread of my 
story is concerned ; though we may be sure 
they do not talk of Jack's offence. Indeed, 
both the hour and the scene are suitable to 
lovers' talk. Their way lies first along the 
avenue in the park under the great trees ; then 
across some high ground, still in the park, 
where there is a view over the country far, far 
away ; though now earth and sky are melted 
softly together in the fading light. Passing 
out of the park, and through a field or two, they 
come in sight of old Mrs. Rice's cottage. Here 
the lovers part, John Hammond going on to 
the station, and Sarah joining Martha, whom 
she finds at the cottage door just on the point 
of starting alone. 

Martha's face brightens up at the prospect 
of having a companion on her way home. 

** Indeed," she exclaims, ** and I'm just 
glad to see you : it's awful lonesome coming 
through the fields without nobody to speak to." 

'* Well," says Sarah, '' of all the stupids I 
ever see, you are the biggest, Martha Staggers. 
What are you afraid of, I should like to know ? 
You ain't likely to meet nothing uglier than 
your own shadow ; but come along, do." 
And off they start at a good pace.* 
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** I don't care what you say, Sarah," per- 
sists Martha, ** but it is disagreeable walking 
through the fields alone, and the park is 
worse. Of course it's different, we all know, 
if youVe got a young man along with you." 

** Come, none of your impudence," says 
Sarah, laughing good-naturedly, ** but put 
your best foot foremost, and we shall soon be 
home." 

Now, Sarah is tall and Martha short, con- 
sequently the latter has difficulty in keeping 
up with her companion ; still she trots along, 
and though she puffs and pants, manages to 
talk at the same time. 

**You know, Sarah," she says, ** I wasn't 
brought up in the country, and I ain't used 
to it like. I do get dreadful frightened some- 
times when I'm out alone. There's the cattle 
for one thing as I'm afeard on ; nor I don't 
like the snakes, and frogs, and things. But 
it's much worse after dark, and I hates walk- 
ing down that avenue ; I always fancy some- 
body's hiding behind them trees, and they do 
stretch out their branches on either side for 
all the world as though they'd lay hold of you. 
Then I'm always expecting something 'orrid 
to creep out of the bushes or long grass. 
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Why, Mr. Sykes was reading out to us in the 
hall the other night about queer, ugly little 
people that live underground, and come up 
sometimes to do real people a mischief." 

Here Sarah burst out laughing. **Well, I 
never ! A great girl like you, close on 
eighteen years of age, to be frightened at fairy 
stories intended for childen! " 

At this stage of the conversation they are 
just entering the great avenue ; Martha is 
rather offended at being laughed at, and they 
walk on in silence for about half its length, 
when they come in sight of the house. 

'* Now, Martha, here we are safe at home," 
says Sarah ; *'you see there has been nothing 
to be afraid of, has there ? " 

As she speaks, her companion suddenly 
stops ; seizes her arm with one hand, pinching 
it hard, and, with the other, points to a 
spot, some dozen yards in front of them, where 
the moonlight shines in between the trees. 

** Lor ! Sarah, look there ! " 

Sarah looks, and beholds a curious object 
wriggling towards them through the grass, 
it is light-coloured, and has a long face, with 
large, dark cavernous eyes, and long ears 
held erect. The head is upright, but the 
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body seems to be dragging along on the 
ground like a snake. 

The two women stand stock still, with eyes 
wide open, fixed upon the object of their 
terror, while Martha pinches Sarah's arm 
harder and harder. The thing approaches ; 
it begins slowly to raise its body from the 
ground. Then suddenly the stillness of the 
night is broken by a sound like demoniac 
laughter : — *' Ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha ! " 
It is too dreadful ! Sarah, with a loud shriek, 
breaks away from Martha's grasp ; clasps her 
hands over her eyes, and dashes past the 
horrible thing, running as fast as her legs will 
carry her, up the avenue towards the house. 
At the same moment, Martha falls down in- 
sensible, without a cry, or any sound except 
the thud of her poor, senseless body as it falls 
upon the ground. 

Reaching the house, Sarah staggers into 
the servants' hall, pale and breathless. She 
relates incoherently what has happened ; and 
Mr. Sykes the butler, and Tom the coachman, 
start off directly to find Martha, and see what 
it all means; Sarah, too, who is no coward, 
returns with them. They find Martha lying 
oh the ground, still insensible, her limbs rigid, 
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and foaming at the mouth ; she is evidently 
in some kind of fit. At her side kneels Jack, 
almost in a fit himself at seeing the mischief 
he has done. 

Upon the ground close by lies a set of 
horse-clothing, and the mystery of the horrible 
apparition is at once explained. The squire's 
horse-clothing is of a light drab colour, edged 
with blue ; in the moonlight it would appear 
almost white. Jack had put the horse's hood 
upon his own head, and worn the rest of the 
clothing on his body like a mantle. 

The unfortunate kitchen-maid is carried 
into the house, and a groom is dispatched on 
horseback for the doctor from Stoneham. 
Jack slinks in after the rest; his evident 
despair and remorse do not save him from a 
chorus of reproaches from his fellow-servants, 
well seasoned with curses from the men. The 
indignation of Tom the coachman is un- 
bounded, for Jack's offence is increased in his 
eyes by his presumption in taking the horse- 
clothing from the stable. To crown all. Jack 
receives his dismissal that evening from the 
squire himself, who is not less angry than 
everybody else, and he is told to leave the 
house the first thing in the morning. 
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Here is an end of all Jack's hopes and 
prospects, which of late had seemed so bright. 
He returns to his mother's cottage, and falls 
back again into his old position of the good- 
for-nothing lad of the village — the black sheep 
of the rector's flock. With this difference, 
however, that he used to be meriy before, and 
now he is thoroughly miserable. Not only 
has he missed the chance of earning his own 
living, but his revenge had fallen on the 
wrong person — on his friend Martha instead 
of his enemy Sarah. The doctor declares that 
Martha has had an epileptic fit ; and though 
she recovered very quickly, he says there is 
danger she may be subject to such fits in 
future. Jack only wishes it was himself in- 
stead ; after all, he has a feeling heart : the 
poor village boy, like most of us, is a mixture 
of good and bad. 

About a week after his dismissal, he is 
standing at the door of his mother's cottage, 
when he sees Harry Masterton, and another 
gentleman, both with guns on their shoulders, 
crossing the field in front. It is September, 
and Harry has come down, bringing a brother 
officer with him, to have a few days' shooting. 
This is his first visit to Cheldhurst since he 
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joined his regiment. Seeing Jack, he beckons 
to him, and begins in a cheery voice — 

'* Hullo ! why, what a wretched-looking 
creature you've become, Jack. And what's 
all this I hear about you ? You've been 
frightening people into fits, eh ? " 

The laughing way in which this is said jars 
with Jack's own feeling upon the subject, and 
he can only reply by choking and crying like 
a little girl, while he rubs the cuffs of his 
jacket into his eyes. Harry understands 
him, and patting him on the shoulder, adds 
kindly — 

**Why, don't you try to get something to 
do. Jack ? Can't you get employment from 
some of the farmers ? " 

The boy only shakes his head. 

*' I wish I could take you away from here," 
says Harry, and then adds jestingly, ** if you 
were only three or four years older, and bigger 
in proportion, I'd enlist you for a soldier on 
the spot." 

*' Do for a drummer as he is," practically 
suggests Harry's companion. 

'* By Jove, and so he would!" exclaims 
Harry. '* A capital idea; I never thought of 
it. What do you say, Jack ? Would you like 
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to beat a drum for Her Majesty's Grenadier 
Guards ? " 

The poor boy expresses his willingness to 
do anything to earn a living ; and after a few 
more words, Harry Masterton walks away, 
promising that, as soon as he goes up to town, 
he will see about Jack's admission to his new 
calling. Jack himself, returns into the cottage 
to tell his mother, feeling rather dizzy at the 
prospect of such a sudden change in his life 
as the last few minutes have opened to him, 
but he has no hesitation about accepting 
Harry Masterton's offer. The result is that, 
before many days are over, our hero finds 
himself in London, at the barracks in St. 
James's Park, practising away — Rub-a-dub ^ 
dub-a-dub — with all his might. 

We must now pass over one year of Jack's 
life, and this brings us to September, 1854. 
We have seen the last of Jack, the clod- 
hopping peasant-boy, crying over his own mis- 
deeds in his native village, and when we meet 
with him again, he is a smart, well set-up, 
little drummer, landing with his regiment on 
the coast of the Crimea. He is in high spirits 
at the prospect of action, ready and eager to 
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meet any danger, and prepared to drum his 
regiment through fifty battles if necessary. 
Poor Jack ! only two days afterwards he is 
present at his first and last battle. 

It is not my object to write an account of 
the battle of the Alma, but I must say a few 
words concerning it in describing what befell 
our little drummer-boy. When the English 
and French forces had disembarked, they 
advanced along the coast in the direction of 
Sebastopol ; while the Russian army took up 
a position behind the little river Alma. This 
river is easily fordable, but while the bank on 
one side is flat, the ground on the other side — 
that on which the Russians were posted — rises 
suddenly, forming a rocky and steep ascent. 
Along this ridge the Russians have thrown up 
earthworks and planted cannon ; the allied 
armies have to cross the river under fire of 
the enemy, and capture these positions by 
assault. 

The night before the battle Jack sleeps 
soundly on the bare ground, with his head in 
a puddle of water, and the rain pattering down 
upon him ; the tents having been providently 
left on board the ships. In the morning the 
army is short of provisions, and Jack is not 
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among the few lucky ones who obtain a break- 
fast. But with youth, and health, and good 
spirits, he only laughs at these little mishaps. 
When the fighting has begun, however, and 
he watches the wounded men from the Light 
Division, which is already engaged, borne 
past him to the rear, he begins to see war in 
its sad and serious aspect. But he has little 
time for reflection, for the Guards are ordered 
to advance and support the Light Division ; 
their object being to capture a formidable 
redoubt, or earthwork, bristling with cannon, 
on the ridge opposite. 

With the band placed in the midst of them, 
the Grenadiers wade through the river and 
advance up the hill, rather slowly at first, and 
firing as they advance, at the same time 
suffering terribly from the fire of all kinds — 
shot, shell, and bullets — which rains upon 
them. They have scarcely made half the 
ascent, when Jack feels a blow on his knee, 
accompanied by a sharp pain, and falls help- 
less to the ground. 

Had he remained on the spot where he fell, 
he might have been trampled to death by his 
own countrymen ; but by good luck Harry 
Masterton is near, and sees him fall. Even 
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at such a moment the young squire does not 
forget the village boy, whom he had per- 
suaded to become a drummer; he catches 
him up in his arms, and in a moment places 
him behind a piece of rock, of which there 
are many scattered about, breaking the regu- 
larity of the advancing line. Harry has just 
time to recover his place, when the command 
is given to charge with the bayonet ; the 
advance becomes a rush, the redoubt is 
entered, and a hand-to-hand struggle follows. 

Jack observes the soldiers as they pass by 
him, always advancing, never retreating, and 
although the pain in his leg is worse than 
anything he ever felt before, a certain sense of 
exultation cheers his heart as he draws the 
conclusion that the English are victorious. At 
length he faints from the intensity of the pain. 

Some hours later he becomes conscious that 
he is being raised up by strong arms, and that 
gentle hands are touching him tenderly, while 
a little metal cup containing spirit and water 
is held to his lips. Jack opens his eyes, and 
recognizes among the faces near him those of 
Harry Masterton and one of the surgeons of 
his regiment. Then he falls again into in- 
sensibility. 
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The next scene in Jack's life which I have 
to describe occurs about six months later. It 
is the spring of 1855 ; the train is stopping at 
the little station at Stoneham, and a tall lad, 
wearing the undress cap and grey great-coat 
of a soldier, is being helped out of a third- 
class carriage. Helped out^ because the poor 
boy has but one leg, and he does not seem yet 
accustomed to the use of his crutches. A 
poor woman stands by with tears in her eyes, 
watching the station-master (our old acquain- 
tance, John Hammond) while he kindly and 
carefully helps her son to alight. I need not 
say that this is Jack Wingfield ; but how 
changed from the merry, mischievous boy we 
knew him first ! One of those nimble legs, 
that used to carry him about so quickly, is 
gone for ever ; and he returns, a wounded 
veteran at fourteen years of age, to settle 
down again in his native village. 

If I wished to write a sensational story, I 
should not finish Jack's adventures here. I 
should make him signalize his return by some 
heroic exploit to recompense Harry Masterton 
for having saved his life. For instance, the 
Rectory at Cheldhurst might catch fire, and 
Jack, in spite of the loss of his leg, might save 
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Ida Bramleigh from the devouring flames ; or 
she might tumble into the water, and Jack, 
making heroic efforts, might pick her out. 
Or, again, either the Rectory or Cheldhurst 
House might be entered by burglars at night, 
and Jack, becoming in some way cognizant of 
their intention, might be instrumental in their 
capture. Any of these incidents would make 
a suitable winding-up according to the regular 
sensational-novel style, and would balance 
Jack's debt of gratitude to the young squire. 
But I have been telling the story of a real 
person, and am unwilling now to mix up 
fiction with it. 

Jack Wingfield is at this present time alive 
and well, and any one who goes to Cheldhurst 
may see him. He is not only a real but a 
veiy substantial person in more senses than 
one. He is the landlord of the little inn at 
Cheldhurst, the ** Masterton Arms." More- 
over, although not more than five-and-thirty, 
he has grown very fat ; perhaps partly the 
eff'ect of being well-to-do in the world, perhaps 
partly from the difficulty of taking much 
exercise with only one leg to go about upon. 
He has a pretty, good-tempered wife and a 
large family of rosy, curly-headed children. 
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A word or two in conclusion to explain how 
this state of prosperity came about. 

For a little time after his return, Jack and 
his mother found it hard to live. The pension 
he received for the loss of his leg was very 
trifling, and though the farmers employed him 
when they could, it was not often they found 
work suitable for him. About the time of 
Jack's return, the old Squire Masterton died ; 
and as soon as the campaign in the Crimea 
was at an end, Harry sold his commission, 
and came to Cheldhurst as the new squire, 
marrying Ida Bramleigh a few months after- 
wards. No sooner was he settled at Cheld- 
hurst, than he began to think what he could 
do for his former drummer-boy. 

Although Jack had been so bad in some 
respects in the days when he used to attend 
the village school, he had always been sharp 
at his lessons, and the young squire now 
employed him to be a sort of clerk, to help the 
steward of the estate to keep the accounts and 
write letters. From this time his prOvSperity 
began, and I must add that he had been 
popular throughout the neighbourhood from 
the day of his return. He was looked upon 
as a hero, almost as if he had won the battle 
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of the Alma by himself; and, besides, he was 
really cured of the faults of his early boyhood. 
He had scarcely reached his twentieth year 
when he won the affection and the hand of 
the pretty daughter of one of the farmers ; 
and the landlord of the village inn, who was 
very old, retiring about that time. Jack and 
his wife, young as they were, established 
themselves as landlord and landlady of the 
** Masterton Arms." 

Never was the inn so prosperous before ; 
never was landlord so much liked; and if 
his neighbours talk now and then of his mis- 
chievous pranks when a boy, they are fond of 
quoting, at the same time, what the old squire 
said of him when he sat upon the wasps'-nest 
— ** At all events the lad has pluck, and that 
covers a multitude of faults." 
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'* As like as two pins ; as like as two peas ; 
as like as two drops of water ! " said Great- 
uncle Louis. Only he did not call them pins, 
or peas, or drops of water, for Great-uncle 
Louis was a Frenchman, and he talked to us 
in his own language. Therefore, the pins 
were epingles ; the peas, pois ; and the drops 
of water, gouttes d'eau. 

It was in the year 1855, the season was 
winter, and the time evening, when he spoke 
these words. He was describing the extra- 
ordinary resemblance that had existed between 
himself and his brother Edouard when they 
were both young men, for Edouard had not 
lived to be old. We — that is to say, my 
father, mother, brothers, sister, and self — had 
all gone over to Paris that year to see the 
Great Exhibition that was held there. After 
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a stay of a few weeks, my father and mother 
returned to England — he to his partridge and 
pheasant-shooting, while the boys went back 
to school, so that Carry and I alone remained 
to continue our visit to our French relations — 
to our Great-uncle (or, as we called him, 
Uncle) Louis and Aunt Leska. We were to 
remain till Christmas, and very glad we were, 
for Uncle Louis was a special favourite with 
us all. 

My father's family was Scotch, and his 
ancestors, having been adherents of the 
Stuarts, had followed them into exile, and 
lived in France for two or three generations. 
During that period they intermarried with 
French families, so that, although my father 
was born and bred in England, we had a 
whole host of French relations. 

Carry and I, on this particular evening, 
when Uncle Louis was telling us his story, 
were sitting at his feet on low stools in 
front of the wood fire, which crackled and 
blazed away upon the iron dogs. Don't 
tell me that you can't get warm with a wood 
fire. I know better; and I know that on 
those November evenings, when we sat in 
Aunt Leska's pretty drawing-room, we were 
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as warm, as comfortable, and as cosy as we 
could possibly have been in an English 
house. 

I can see the scene now. I see Carry's 
bright young face, with her golden hair falling 
over her shoulders, and her great blue eyes 
looking up with much interest at Uncle Louis, 
though ever and anon they glance in my 
direction, as, seated on a low stool just out of 
her reach, I undo a packet of marron glace, a 
goody which Carry and I specially favoured, 
and which Uncle Louis spent a fortune in pro- 
viding us with. 

I see Uncle Louis himself leaning back 
in his easy-chair — a tall, well-made man of 
between sixty and seventy years of age. His 
face, without being strictly handsome, is pleas- 
ing and intelligent looking ; with thick curly 
hair, which is almost white ; while his dark 
moustache and imperial are but just touched 
with grey. On the other side of the fireplace 
sits Aunt Leska, a very handsome old lady, 
and graceful still, though about the same age 
as her husband. She is very busy knitting 
away as fast as the pins will go, for Uncle 
Louis wears no stockings but those which are 
woven by the deft fingers of his wife. 
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The room is bright and cheerful. Hand- 
some pictures are on the walls, heavy curtains 
are at the windows, and velvet portieres hang 
over the doors. Small carpets are spread 
here and there upon the polished floor, and 
there is a pleasant perfume in the room from 
some hothouse flowers standing in a vase upon 
the table. 

**Yes/* continued Great-uncle Louis, 
*' Edouard and I were as much alike as it is 
possible for two brothers to be. You know 
we were twins, and I have often wondered 
whether we should have been as much alike, 
if we had both lived to be old men, as we 
were when young. You are aware, children, 
that your Uncle Edouard's death happened 
many years ago, and his wife died soon after- 
wards.*' 

** Do tell us all about Great-uncle 
Edouard ! '' I said. 

** Yes, do ; pray, do ! " cried Carry. 

Then Aunt Leska, stretching out her hand 
and laying it on that of her husband, which 
rested on the arm of his easy-chair, said — 

^^Mon cherj tell these children, I pray of 
you, about the dreadful time when we first 
met — ^the time when my Louis made that 
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great sacrifice for the sake of the brother he 
loved with all the warmth of a noble heart.'' 

** Hush, child ! '' said Great-uncle Louis, 
reaching out his hand as if to put it on her 
lips. It was droll to hear him address his 
aged wife thus ; but we were so accustomed to 
it that we thought nothing of his constantly 
speaking to her, and of her, as if she was still 
quite young. 

** Hold thy tongue, Leska," he went on, 
**thou thinkest a great deal of what was, in 
truth, no sacrifice between brothers." 

** Tell thy great-nieces all about it then, 
Louis. Tell them how thou didst gain a 
wife, whom thou lovest, by going to that 
dreadful war in Russia, and how thy brother 
won his by staying at home." 

Thus bidden, Uncle Louis rested the 
palms of his hands together ; and, looking 
straight before him at the flames which 
were racing up the chimney, began as 
follows : — 

" It was on the fourteenth of May, in the 
year 1790, that my brother Edouard and I 
first made our acquaintance with this world, 
and the people and things upon it. I was 
only the elder of the two by half an hour. 
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Looking back to my early childhood, there 
never seems to have been a time when 
Edouard and I were separated. We were 
as nearly as possible of a size, and you may 
judge of our resemblance when I tell you that 
I have known more than once our own father 
or mother ask — not jestingly, but seriously — 
as one of us entered the room, * Is it Louis or 
Edouard ? ' 

** I need scarcely say that we were warmly 
attached to one another ; but, like as we were 
in appearance, there was a great difference 
between us in character. Edouard was far 
cleverer than I ; that is to say, he was 
quicker, brighter, more active in all respects ; 
I was meditative, slower in my thoughts and 
actions, far less impulsive. In all our games 
and pursuits he would take the lead. The 
only thing I seemed ever likely to be first in 
was that matter of our arrival in the world. 
He left the world first too. God's will be 
done ! but I had hoped we should grow old 
together.*' 

The tears rose to his eyes, and Aunt Leska 
took his hand in hers. After a moment's 
pause, he went on : — 

** So greatly was I influenced by Edouard 
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m all my tastes and ideas, that even in eating 
and drinking I used to follow his example, and 
fancied that I liked or disliked just as he did. 
For this I remembef* being nicely punished t 
my father and mother, and the old hurse, 
Antoinette, entered into a little plot to try to 
cure me of it. One day at dinner, when I had 
waited to see what Edouard liked before I 
would be helped myself, I heard my mother 
say,— 

" ' The child must be cured of this imita- 
tion of his brother; he has no ideas or 
opinions of his own upon any subject.' 

** * But how ta cure him ? ' replied my 
father. 

" Then they both turned to talk to An* 
toinette, who was standing in the rooni. 
They ^poke so softly that I could not hear 
what they said, till I just caught a few con- 
cluding words from the old hurse. 

*' * Tiens ! * she said ; * but we shall soon 
see a change in Monsieur Louis if Madame 
will permit me to have my will.' 

** Apparently y the next day Antoinette was 
permitted to have her will, judging, at least, 
by the result. A new plat made its appear- 
ance on the table at dinner ; it seemed a kind 
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of mince. When I was asked if I would take 
any, I begged that Edouard might be helped 
first, for me to see if he liked it. There I sat 
on my high chair, with my legs dangling, 
watching Edouard's bright eyes and rosy 
mouth as he fed himself ; but still I recollect 
observing that Antoinette, who waited upon us 
two children, had a strange twinkle in her eye 
and a droll smile upon her brown wi'inkled 
old face, as she stood there with my plate in 
her hand. 

** Edouard nodded across th^ table to me 
his approval of the disb, and Antoinette held 
my plate to my mother to be filled^ My plate 
was set before me ; I put my spoon into the 
mince, and conveyed some to my mouth. 
Pah ! the recollection of it makes m^ feel sick 
even at this day. It was filthy : nastier than 
any physic I ever tasted. The most nauseous 
drugs that could be obtained at the chemist's, 
mixed with a quantity of cayenae-pepper, must 
have had part in that vile compound. My 
impulse was to spit the horrid mouthful out as 
soon as I tasted it ; but I glanced at Edouard, 
and saw him ladling up spoonful after spoon- 
ful from his plate, while with each mouthful 
the expression of his face seemed to grow 
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more contented and cheerful. It must be my 
fancy, thought I ; the taste cannot be so bad, 
after all. Edouard certainly finds it nice, or 
he would not look so happy. 

** If Edouard liked it, I must like it too. I 
determined to do my best, and down went 
the first mouthful. Edouard had nearly 
finished his plateful, and was evidently enjoy- 
ing it, while I felt my mouth burning, my lips 
quivering, and my eyes full of tears. I 
ventured upon a second spoonful, and gulped 
it down by the help of a good draught of 
water. I even put a third into my mouth, and 
then, glancing round with the woebegone 
expression you sometimes see on the faces of 
persons making their first voyage across the 
Channel in a chopping sea, discovered that 
father, mother, and Antoinette were all watch- 
ing me. My father, I thought, looked 
interested and amused ; my mother appeared 
anxious, and I heard her murmur, ' Poor 
darling boy ! ' But that wicked old Antoinette 
was watching me more eagerly than either, 
and stood just opposite, behind Edouard's 
chair. I saw no more, for at that moment 
the third spoonful, having overtaken the other 
two, they all made up their minds to return 
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together. For further particulars, suffice it 
say that I was more sick on that occasion 
than it has ever been my fate to be before or 
since. 

** Of course, when this happened we were 
quite little boys, and it did not occur to my 
childish intellect that the dish might hold two 
kinds of mince, and that Edouard and I were 
helped from different parts. 

" This experiment, trying and painful as it 
was to me, certainly had some good effect in 
curing me of the habit of invariably following 
the example of my brother. I scarcely know 
why, children, I have told you this little 
incident of my childhood, garrulous old man 
that I am ! But I must get on faster to 
the point of my story — ^the event which 
your aunt is so anxious I should recount to 

you. 

** Edouard and I went to the same school 
at Paris, where, although he always retained 
a certain ascendancy over me, I showed 
tastes very different from his. He was fond 
of all the rough sports that boys delight in, 
and particularly of playing at soldiers. Many 
a time did he play the general while I served 
as private under him, and did my duty to his 
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satisfaction. But, when left to myself, I pre- 
ferred, during play-hours, to practise my 
violin, or, if it was winter, to read by the fire- 
side ; and in the summer I would often take a 
ramble into the country to listen to the birds 
singing, and to wander by the side of the river 
or under the thick trees. 

** But, now I think of it, there is one more 
incident of our childhood — or rather of our 
boyhood, for it happened during our school- 
days — ^which I must relate to you, as it had an 
influence upon all Edouard's future life. 

** It was winter, snow was on the ground 
and ice upon the water. We had come home 
for the holidays, and were staying on a visit 
at the house of a great friend of our father's, 
Comte Albert de Boissier, at Enghien. This 
is a pretty place, a few miles from Paris, 
where there is a lake well known as the resort 
of skaters in the winter. Comte Albert's 
family consisted of his wife, a son about our 
age, and a daughter two or three years 
younger, named Blanche. It had been freez- 
ing hard for several days, but on the day I am 
referring to it was not so cold. Edpuard and 
young Alphonse de Boissier were already on 
the lake amusing themselves with skating, and 
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I was sitting over the fire in the study absorbed 
in a book, when Comte Albert opened the 
door, and putting his head into the room, 
said, — 

** * Hoik, Monsieur Louis. What! are 
you not gone down to the lake with the 
other two ? Young bookworm ! your nose 
will soon stick to that book. Come down 
to the ice with us ; I am going with 
Blanche ; I have promised to give her a 
ride in a sleigh. Come along, my dear 
Louis, you will stop the circulation of your 
young blood if you are always sitting down.' 

** I put my book away at the Comte's 
bidding, and started off for the lake with 
him and little Blanche. There we came upon 
a gay scene. People were cutting figures of 
eight, making pirouettes, dancing minuets and 
quadrilles, doing outside and inside edges, and 
distinguishing themselves in all sorts of ways. 
Edouard, who skated very well, was there 
with . his friend Alphonse, skimming about 
with his hands in his pockets, evidently as 
happy as could be. He called out as we 
appeared on the bank, — 

** * See, my Louis, how we are enjoying 
ourselves. Come also, and have some fun.' 
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" * Louis is going to help me, I think, to 
drive little Blanche in a sleigh,' cried the 
Comte. 

** * Ah ! that will be good,' replied Edouard ; 
* but, monsieur, you must be careful, for they 
say it is thawing fast, and in some parts it is 
dangerous.' 

** Monsieur de Boissier laughed to hear my 
brother talk as if he was so cautious, and 
quickly putting on his skates, and placing 
Blanche in a sleigh in front of him, he began 
to speed over the ice at a grand pace. I was 
glad to keep by the side of them, for I did not 
skate particularly well ; I could do little more 
than go straight forward, and found it con- 
venient sometimes to rest my hand on the 
back of the sleigh for support. Little Blanche 
laughed aloud, and clapped her hands at the 
fun. People turned to look at the pretty 
merry child, who seemed so bright and 
cheerful in her gay blue dress and nice warm 
furs. 

**As we paused for a minute to rest, 
Edouard and Alphonse approached, and called 
to Comte Albert to notice how the people were 
beginning to leave the ice, evidently thinking 
it no longer safe. 
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***Nq, surely/ he replied, *not 30 bad as 
that/ And Blanche crying out, * One turn 
more, papa, just one more,' off we went 
again, 

'* Suddenly we heard b, loud sharp sound — 
cr-r-ack! Behold! a great stay on the ice 
directly in front of us. It was too late to stop 
ourselves, and in a second Cpmte Albert, 
-Blanche, and I were floundering in the water 
amidst large pieces of broken ice. 

'* Recpyering fron^ the shock and looking 
drpvqd, I saw Blanche close tp me, while her 
father, ^as^ some yards away, Luckily ^he 
.)ia4. beccrme, disengaged from the sleigh ; I 
caught hold of her blue dress with one hand, 
and tried to support her in the water, whilje 
with the other I endeavoured iq yain to hoW 
on to the pieces of slippery ice. But this 
lasted scarcely a moment ; J felt ^ whirling 
m^ ^ buzzing in my head; ;? strange ^ensa- 
lion , of weariness and forgetfulness came ovef 
me ; I could just distinguish Edouard's figure 
among several persons standing on the solid 
ice, ^nd I remember nothing jnore. It w^s 
not till afterwards I learnt how we were 
5av«d, 

**A11 necessary appliances, such as ;long 
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poles and ropes, for helping people out of the 
water in cases of accident, were kept ready on 
the bank of the lake. Edouard had taken the 
end of a rope in his hand, and jumping into 
the water, seized Blanche, and was dragged 
with her in his arms on to the firm ice. Then 
he plunged in again to save me, a more 
difficult and dangerous exploit, for I had just 
disappeared from the surface. But Edouard 
was good both at swimming and diving. He 
contrived somehow to fish me up, and I was 
landed safe but insensible upon the ice. 
Monsieur de Boissier had managed to scramble 
out by himself, with the help of a rope thrown 
to him. Thus, you see, I owed my lif^ tq my 
brother., as did also the little Blanche, 

*- No greater evil arose from that day's 
adventure than . our all catching veiy bad 
colds, and we might have said with your 
Shakespeare, • All's well that ends well.' 
But, though no evil arose, yet there was ap 
important consequence. My attachment to 
my brother could hardly become stronger than 
it had been before, even .when I came to look 
upon him as the savipjir of my life ; but there 
is no doubt that from that day an affection 
.sprang \ip between Edouard and the beautiful 
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child he had rescued, which, as they grew 
older, ripened into love. 

" I will now pass on to the days when we 
were grown up. I know, children, you have 
often heard and read of the wars and victories 
of our Emperor Napoleon, who at this time 
seemed to rule the destinies of the Continent. 
His successes, his ambition, and his magnifi- 
cent designs formed the wonder and admira- 
tion of Europe. You may easily imagine, 
then, just at the time we were approaching 
manhood, what enthusiiasm there was in his 
favour among the young men of France, and 
what an eager desire generally existed among 
them for military glory. Edouard and I fell 
into the fashion, or rather I followed his 
example, without having really any heart in the 
career. On leaving school, we both went to a 
military college for a year, and thence passed 
into the army as sub -lieutenants, but not in 
the same regiment. 

** This was at the beginning of i8og, and 
we both took part in the campaign of that year 
against Austria. We were present at the 
battles of Essling and Wagram, and after the 
peace with Austria, which followed quickly 
upon the last battle, the regiment I belonged 
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to formed part of the force employed for the 
subjection of the Tyrolese, while Edouard was 
sent off to Spain. 

" The resistance of the poor mountaineers 
could not last long, and then there was peace 
throughout all the Continent, with the ex- 
ception of Spain — a peace which lasted three 
years. My regiment returned to France, and 
I was glad that the time had come when I 
might, without dishonour, retire from a pro- 
fession which I did not love. Of course, for 
me, as for most young men, there was a 
certain charm in the constant change of scene 
and adventurous life of the bivouac or the 
march, and even in the excitement of the battle 
itself; but my heart sickened at the sight of 
the battle-field when the fight was over, and 
not all the joy and glory of victory could 
make me callous to the suffering and misery 
which follow in the track of war. Perhaps my 
aversion to a soldier's career was strengthened 
by being employed to subdue and hunt down 
the brave mountaineers of the Tyrol, in whose 
cause I sympathized with my whole soul. 

** Edouard's love of his profession, on the 
contrary, became more and more enthusi- 
astic. During the next two years, I was 
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spending my time partly at Paris and partly 
on an estate which my father had in Brittany, 
dreaming away my life, and amusing myself in 
the cultivation of music and art. During those 
two years my brother was winning promotion 
and honour in Spain. His letters showed 
that all his hopes and ambition were turned to 
achieving the honours and distinctions of a 
soldier's career. 

" At last bad news arrived. In the list of 
wounded sent home to France after the battle 
of Albuera appeared the name, Le Capitaine 
Edouard de Belfort. In those days there was 
no rapid travelling as there is at present. It 
was out of the question to go to him in Spain, 
and we waited in the greatest anxiety to hear 
further news. Then a letter reached us, 
written for him by some friend, telling us that 
his wounds were not dangerous, and that as 
soon as he was well enough to travel he 
intended to come to us at Paris. 

" I can well remember the evening of his 
arrival. It was in the winter, just at the 
beginning of the year 1812. The Comte de 
Boissier, his wife, and daughter were spending 
the evening with us. They were living at that 
time close to us in Paris. The older members 
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of the party were playing at cards, while 
Blanche and I were talking about Edouard, 
and wondering how soon he might be ex- 
pected. Suddenly a servant rushed into the 
room, exclaiming, * Monsieur le Capitaine is 
here ! ' And in another moment Edouard was 
being embraced and kissed by all the party. 
What joy it was to see him again! what 
sorrow to observe how thin and ill he looked, 
and that his poor right arm was hanging in a 
sling ? 

** At this time, Blanche de Boissier was 
about nineteen, and had grown to be a very 
beautiful girl, tall and slight, with great blue 
eyes and light-brown hair. She and Edouard 
had not met for three years, yet neither 
seemed to doubt for a moment the other's 
constancy in the affection they had felt as boy 
and girl. It is difficult to say how or when a 
positive engagement began after his return, 
but it seemed almost at once to become a 
settled arrangement both between themselves 
and their families that they should marry. A 
time was not fixed for the marriage only in 
consequence of the state of poor Edouard's 
health. The jdurney from Spain had over- 
taxed his strength, and he had not been many 
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days in Paris before he was obliged to take to 
his bed with fever. He seemed to get better 
after a little while, then was ill again, and so 
on. 

** All France was just now busy with pre- 
parations for war with Russia. Negotiations 
were still going on between the two countries ; 
but few Frenchmen expected, or even hoped 
for, their success. An unbounded confidence 
existed in the genius and good fortune of the 
Emperor, and the war was expected to be 
upon a grander scale, and more important in 
its results, than any that had gone before. 

** Edouard had been home about three 
weeks, when an order reached him to join the 
army. His old regiment was still in Spain, 
but by this order he was appointed to another, 
which was already marching through Germany 
towards the Russian frontier. By what acci- 
dent or blunder it happened that he was 
supposed to be sufficiently recovered for active 
service, I know not. At all events, there was 
the order for him to join, and he must either 
do so at once, or send in the proper medical 
certificate to show the impossibility. 

" To our astonishment, he declared his 
resolution to go on the campaign, although 
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his right arm was still useless, and he had 
scarcely strength to walk without assistance. 
We reasoned with him, and we implored him, 
Blanche was almost distracted ; and the doctor 
told him plainly that he had not strength to 
travel for two days together, and that the very 
attempt to do so would be at the risk of his 
life. In spite of all that could be said, he kept 
to his determination ; he had got an idea into 
his head that it would be dishonourable not to 
make at least an effort to join in the campaign. 
I knew what bitter anguish it was to him to 
give up his dream of happiness when so near 
fulfilment ; I saw the hard struggle for com- 
posure, but every consideration gave way 
before his exaggerated idea of a soldier's 
honour or duty. 

" Then we heard that the Emperor had just 
left St. Cloud to take the command of the 
army, which was collected in Germany and 
Poland, and that as soon as he reached it war 
would be proclaimed. Poor Edouard's eager- 
ness to start was redoubled at this news. He 
determined to set off the next morning ; but 
while standing superintending the packing of ' 
the little luggage he required, he suddenly 
fainted, and would have fallen to the ground 
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had I not caught him in my arms. The 
agitation, the mental struggle he had gone 
through, had made him seriously ill, and his 
departure had at last become simply 
possible. 

** An idea then rose in my mind, which, if I 
had taken more time to reflect, perhaps I 
should never have carried into execution as I 
did. I thought of our extraordinary likeness 
to each other, and I asked myself, *Why 
should not I join the army instead of Edouard ? 
Why not take his name, and be his substitute 
for a time ? ' 

" I confided the ischeme to Blanche, who 
caught at it with delight, for it gave her a. 
hope of being able to keep her lovef with her. 
Neither of us paused to reflect how certaiii it 
was to be found out sooner or later, nor to 
G'onsider in What light it might then be re^ 
garded by military authorities. We tigreed 
that after my departure she should break the 
matter to Edouard, assuring him that he 
should replace me agiain as soon as he was 
well, and that in the meantime I would do no 
discredit td his name. The preparations for 
the journey which he had already made served 
for me, and early the next morning I was off. 
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" See now what a strange fate ours was. 
My brother, who rejoiced in the active life of 
a soldier, and in the excitement and glory of 
war, was destined to pass the whole period of 
the Russian campaign at home, leading a 
tranquil domestic life. A few weeks after my 
departure he married Blanche, and, except 
that he was anxious on my account, I believe 
was perfectly happy. I, on the contrary, 
whose tastes were most unwarlike, was led by 
circumstances into the midst of all the turmoily 
horror, and suffering of that fearful campaign. 
And with the adoption of my brother's name I 
seemed to change my nature ; in my desire to 
support his character for energy and courage 
I acquired the reputation — ^that is, I acquired 
it for him— of being a daring and reckless 
soldier, who loved danger for its own sake. 

" At the first great battle of the campaign 
— ^the battle of Borodino — I was twice 
wounded during the day, though not severely 
enough either time to oblige me to leave the 
field ; and on this occasion I received the 
Legion of Honour. The slaughter at this 
battle was immense, and each side claimed 
the victory — at least each offered up a solemn 
thanksgiving to God for the result ; but, as the 

R 
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Russian army retreated, I think we may fairly 
claim to have had the best of it. 

** The Russians retired beyond Moscow, 
and we occupied the city, though only to find 
it deserted, and, before we had been there 
many hours, to find also that it was in flames. 
But I am not going to give you a history of 
the campaign. The fact was, it had been 
entered upon too late in the year. We did 
not take possession of Moscow till the middle 
of September, and, though we remained there 
a little more than a month before the retreat 
began, that month brought on the Russian 
winter." 

Here Carry interrupted Great-uncle Louis 
to ask him a question, and I was not 
surprised, for my own curiosity was excited 
too about the same thing. 

" But, Uncle Louis," she said, " I want to 
know — didn't any one find out all that time 
that you were not Uncle Edouard? Didn't 
you meet with any one who knew you both — 
any one that could see the difference ? " 

** No, my child," replied Uncle Louis ; ** up 
to the time I am speaking of nobody had 
appeared even to suspect that I was not 
Edouard. Afterwards, plenty of people knew 
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about it, but not at this time. Nevertheless, I 
remember on one occasion being placed in a 
difficult position, and, indeed, having to fight 
a duel, in consequence of the deception I was 
practising. It happened in this way : — 

** One evening, while we were on the march, 
I formed one of a group sitting round our 
bivouac fire, and among us was a young 
officer, who had known Edouard very well in 
Spain. He and I had already often met, and 
he always saluted me as an old acquaintance. 
On the evening in question he was relating 
some stories of a wonderful horse he had 
possessed in Spain. This horse, which was 
of Arab breed, would follow him about, fawn 
upon him, and obey his voice as a dog might 
do. Among other anecdotes, he told us how 
the horse had once, in the presence of a number 
of spectators, entered a house after him, and fol- 
lowed him up a difficult and winding staircase. 

** Some of the listeners smiled and appeared 
incredulous, whereupon he turned suddenly to 
me, saying, * Now I think of it. Monsieur de 
Belfort, you were present at the time. Relate, 
I pray you, to these gentlemen what you saw ; 
then, perhaps, they will believe that I don't 
exaggerate.' 

R 2 
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" I became confused at this unexpected 
appeal ; the young officer, seeing me hesitate, 
grew very indignant, and exclaimed, * Come, 
monsieur, do you remain silent in order to 
give the impression that I lie ? Have the kind- 
ness to corroborate my statement, which you 
can well do, as you were present on the 
occasion.' 

" Still I remained silent, for I knew not 
what I was expected to relate. This so 
enraged him that he rose and left us, sending 
me a challenge immediately afterwards. At 
the first streak of dawn we fought with 
swords, and I had the good-luck to wound 
him, or rather he had the good-luck to be 
wounded, for, in consequence, he remained 
behind at one of the dep6ts in Poland, and 
escaped the horrors of that disastrous war. 

** But now to get on with my story. I have 
just told you how we occupied Moscow, and I 
shall soon come to the event which your aunt 
wished me to relate to you. 

** We commenced the retreat from Moscow 
on the nineteenth of October, and on reaching 
the Beresyna towards the end of November, 
our loss already amounted to two-thirds of the 
army, so many had been slain or made 
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prisoners by the Russians, or had sunk upon 
the road dead, or dying from cold and 
exhaustion. But you have often heard and 
read of the terrible sufferings of our army in 
that retreat. 

** The bridge over the Beresyna had been 
destroyed ; we quickly constructed a new one, 
and the army commenced crossing. But the 
Russians were close behind us, and were soon 
near enough to open a cannonade upon the 
bridge as our troops passed over it. Fearing 
lest the Russian army should cross with the 
rear of our own, an order was given to set the 
bridge on fire while some thousands of our 
men were still on the other side, and all these 
were either made prisoners or cut to pieces by 
the enemy. 

** But the burning of the bridge gave a little 
breathing time to those who had passed it. 
The Russians could not follow until they had 
constructed another, and for a few days we 
continued our retreat almost unmolested. 
The country we were entering was formerly 
part of Poland ; in fact, the inhabitants are 
Poles, and it had belonged to Russia only 
since the partition of Poland in 1772. The 
villages were no longer deserted, nor were the 
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people hostile. What remained of my regi- 
ment was in the division that formed the rear 
of the army, and we had arrived within two or 
three days' march of Wilna without yet being 
overtaken by the Russian army, when we 
halted one evening near a large chateau, or 
country house, of some Polish nobleman 
which seemed inhabited. 

** The chateau was soon filled with as many 
of our troops as it would hold. I encamped 
near the house, sharing a tent — for we had 
very few — with as many as could find entrance, 
among others a brother officer who had been 
wounded, and had with difficulty been helped 
on so far in the retreat. I thought it likely he 
would die during the night. I took off my own 
cloak, and laid it over him to give some 
additional warmth. We had scarcely any fires 
in the camp, for the men were too exhausted 
to collect the wood. 

** During the night I was awakened from a 
sweet dream of home, and of Edouard and 
myself as boys together at school, by sounds of 
firing and shouting; and in a moment I 
recognized the wild hurrah of the Cossacks. 
My companions were already scrambling from 
the tent — all but my poor wounded friend, 
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who, I think, was already dead. I issued forth 
the last. At the moment I did so, some 
Cossacks were galloping past, and I received 
a spear thrust in the thigh. Staggering back, 
I fell against the canvas wall of the tent. My 
leg was useless ; I could not move, but I was 
not insensible, and took in the scene around 
me. 

** It was a bright moonlight night, with a 
fierce cutting wind ; I could see my country- 
men, who had been sheltered in the chateau, 
running across the plain, and being speared 
almost unresistingly by the Russians. But 
I soon discovered that the Cossacks were few 
in number — three or four hundred at the most. 
It was then simply a reconnaissance, an attack 
upon the outpost only, and these Cossacks 
might be far in advance of their main army. I 
soon found out that my conjecture was correct, 
for in half an hour's time I could see them 
collected together, slowy retiring the way they 
came, and giving a finishing thrust now and 
then in passing to some poor wounded French- 
man lying on the ground. 

** Then all the turmoil of the fight was 
followed by a strange tranquillity, broken only 
by occasional groans and feeble cries for help. 
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The cold was intense, and I had not even my 
cloak to shelter me. I felt an irresistible 
drowsiness coming over me, and I knew what 
it meant. I gradually fell off into a state of 
insensibility, with a thorough conviction on my 
mind that I was simply being frozen to death. 

" Now, my children, that I did not die on 
that occasion I need not tell you. I was 
saved, as you see ; but by whom ? Who was 
the good angel that came to my rescue ? Well, 
you shall hear. 

** When I opened my eyes again, the scene 
around me was the same ; but my head was 
being gently supported, and a white hand was 
holding a cup of wine to my lips. I just 
looked up, and saw a face very like an angel's 
bending over me. Then I closed my eyes 
again and swooned, for I was being lifted up 
by strong arms, and the torture to my poor 
leg made me lose consciousness. 

** Afterwards came a long time of strange 
fancies, dreams, and madness, for a fever set 
in upon me ; but every now and then, in the 
midst of terrible visions, the face so like an 
angel's would seem to come and hover over 
me. It appeared to flit here and there, and 
occasionally it would vanish as soon as I 
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found it ; but at last, as time went on, it stayed 
longer and longer, and then I found it was not 
the face of an angel, but of a very beauti- 
ful woman. 

**Ah ! children, I see by your smiles that you 
guess who that lady was. Yes, the guardian 
angel who tended me through that time of 
trial and suffering was the daughter of the 
gentleman who owned that chateau. When 
the Russians claimed me as their prisoner, she 
consented to become my wife — my guardian 
angel for life ; and I remained a prisoner on 
parole at Wilna, living with my Leska, until 
the peace in 1814." 

To see the old man's face soften and turn 
towards his wife, would, I am sure, have 
touched the hardest heart, and certainly it 
touched ours. Then to see Aunt Leska, with 
brimming eyes, stretch out her hand to take 
his and squeeze it gently, was a pleasant 
sight too. To see him raise that hand up to 
his lips, and kiss it warmly, was a pleasanter 
sight still. But when Aunt Leska rose up 
from her chair, and flung her arms round his 
neck, and cried upon his shoulder — why, that 
was the pleasantest sight of all. It warmed 
our young hearts to see so strong a love in 
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the breasts of those who had lived so long 
together. 

After Uncle Louis and Aunt Leska had 
returned to their arm-chairs again, my sister 
Carry, looking up, demanded some explanation 
of the story; and, in reply to her, Uncle 
Louis told us that, after he became a prisoner, 
Uncle Edouard re-appeared as a soldier, and 
fought with distinction in the campaigns of 
Germany and France in 1813 and 1814. He 
told us that the personification of one brother 
by the other came, by degrees, to be generally 
known ; but it was related among soldiers as 
a pleasant story, rather than condemned as a 
military offence. 

** We were both looked upon," concluded 
Uncle Louis, ** as excellent officers, though 
I should not say it in my own praise; and 
there was too much to do in the way of fight- 
ing, to think of any rigorous inquiry into a 
matter of that kind." 

So ended the story told us by our dear 
Great-uncle Louis. 
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I WANT you, my readers, to go back with 
me many, many long years, to the time of the 
great plague in London, and to visit with me, 
in imagination, some of the terrible scenes of 
suffering, misery, and despair, which occurred 
in the afflicted city during that period. With 
regard to the characters and events I have 
interwoven with the description of these 
scenes, I can only say that, if the characters 
did not really exist or the events did not really 
happen, at any rate they might have done 
so. 

The plague seems to have passed into 
England from Holland, where it was raging 
in the year 1663, and where it carried off 
many thousands of the population. In 1664 
it made its appearance in London, but it was 
not till the spring of the following year that it 
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commenced its reign of terror, and 1665 has a 
dreadful celebrity in the annals of the city as 
the year of the plague. 

Picture to yourselves, my readers, a soft 
spring evening in old London in that year — 
an evening when all nature seemed glad and 
gay without the stricken city ; while, within 
its walls, the very softness of the air, and 
enervating warmth of the approaching sum- 
mer, cast additional gloom over the hearts of 
the inhabitants, for it had been foretold that 
with the warmth the terrible disease would 
become worse. The street into which I ask 
you to look with me was narrow and long ; 
the name was Friday Street, and it was 
situated near Cheapside. The houses were 
built as houses used to be in those days, with 
each storey projecting more forward as it rose 
above another, till the high and pointed roofs 
approached so near from the opposite sides, 
as to reduce the view of the sky for those 
below to a narrow irregular strip of light. On 
more than one house in this street might be 
seen painted the red cross, with the inscription 
below it, **Lord, have mercy upon us!" 
which signified that into that house the plague 
had entered, and warned the citizens to avoid 
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it. This precaution had been ordered by the 
Lord Mayor. 

Though the evening air was mild and soft, 
few people were abroad in the street, and 
there was little to disturb the melancholy 
stillness except a sound of footsteps passing 
rapidly along. They were the footsteps of a 
handsome tall young man, whose fair hair fell 
in clusters upon his shoulders, and whose 
dress, which was sombre in hue and un- 
ostentatious, indicated a middling rank of 
life. 

After walking quickly nearly the length of 
the street, he paused for a moment as if 
seeking to recognize the house he wanted ; 
then crossing over, knocked at a door. It 
was presently opened by an elderly woman, 
whom he addressed — 

** If I mistake not, good dame, this is the 
house where Dr. Lilly dwells ? " 

The woman replied that it was, but that her 
master was occupied just then in his study. 

*' I prithee," rejoined the youth, ** convey a 
message for me to thy master. Tell him that 
his nephew waits here, craving admission to 
his presence." 

As he finished speaking, a figure appeared 
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at the end of the somewhat gloomy passage, 
and a full deep voice exclaimed — 

** Nephew, forsooth ; nephew ! Who comes 
here calling himself my nephew? Who art 
thou, fair sir ? My only sister's only son is, I 
have reason to believe, not only far away from 
this ill-fated city, but beyond the sea." With 
these words the speaker advanced along the 
passage, and stood face to face with the 
young man who claimed relationship with 
him. 

The master of the house was a tall man, 
between sixty and seventy years of age, with a 
certain air of dignity in his bearing. His 
features were handsome, and his dark eyes 
still full of fire and expression ; while his long 
grey hair reached to his shoulders, and he 
wore a moustache and pointed beard in the 
fashion of the day. The person I am de- 
scribing was no other than William Lilly, 
the famous astrologer, who is said to have 
predicted not only the time and manner of the 
first King Charles's death, but to have foretold 
the coming of the plague, and the great fire 
which consumed one half of London in the 
following year. 

In those days the sciences of chemistry and 
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of astronomy had not entirely shaken off the 
superstitions which had been associated with 
them under the names of alchymy and 
astrology. The two sciences also seemed in 
some way connected, for the astrologer and 
the alchymist were often one. There were 
still people who believed in the philosopher's 
stone, and the possible transmutation of other 
metals into gold ; while many still imagined 
that the secrets of the future might be read in 
the stars, and that the destinies of men and 
women were governed by the position — the 
conjunction or antagonism — of certain planets 
at the hour of birth or other epochs in their 
lives. Lilly was a man of intelligence and 
learning ; from all accounts he was no 
impostor, but an honest believer in the science 
that he practised, and, if his predictions proved 
true as often as is said, one can hardly wonder 
at his faith. 

** Do not doubt me. Uncle Lilly," said the 
young man, putting out his hand, which the 
other took with hesitation, ** truly have you 
said you have but one sister, who hath an only 
son ; but as truly I swear to you I am that 
son." 

** Come in then, young sir," said Lilly, ** and 
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let me look at thy features by better light than 
we have here." 

The young man followed the astrologer into 
a large low room, which was evidently his 
study, and where an oil-lamp, already lighted, 
hung from the ceiling. The walls were lined 
with bookcases, and a large table was strewn 
with a variety of objects showing the pursuits 
of the usual occupant of the room. There 
were astronomical and mathematical instru- 
ments ; large folios, some of them lying open ; 
and papers scattered about, which were 
covered with diagrams and astrological 
calculations. 

Lilly gazed for a moment into the frank 
blue eyes of his visitor ; then placing a hand 
kindly upon his shoulder, said — 

** I do not doubt you, Luke, though it is 
many, many years since my aged eyes have 
looked upon thee ; but I believed you to be in 
Italy or the Netherlands studying your art. 
I have hoped that you may some day rival 
Sir Anthony Vandyke, or become a second 
Rubens." 

** I have visited both those countries, uncle, 
and I returned only some six months since to 
my mother's house in Derbyshire." 
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**And how is your mother?" said the 
astrologer. ** She is well, I trust ? and your 
sister too ? Right glad should I be to see 
your mother once again before I die." 

Having received satisfactory answers to 
these inquiries, he suddenly broke in with, 
** But, prithee, nephew, tell me what brings 
you now to this unfortunate and pestilence- 
stricken city. I bethink me that, when I cast 
thy horoscope as a baby, J predicted that 
either death or some terrible calamity awaited 
you in this mighty city. I warned your 
mother that, as she valued the life and well- 
being of her son, she should teach him to 
dread and shun it. Does she no longer heed 
my words ? What urgent cause can bring 
you here, at a moment, too, when death is 
holding his grim reign within the walls ? " 

** My mother heeds your words, dear uncle, 
now as she ever did ; it was against her will I 
came. Yet, indeed, there was an urgent 
cause, and now I hesitate to tell you of it, 
though, in truth, I wish to do so. Pshaw ! " 
he continued, after a pause, **why should I 
hesitate or fear your ridicule ? You, who read 
the stars, can doubtless read my thoughts. 
The fact is, uncle,..that I loye. You can never 
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guess how dearly, how devotedly ! She whom 
I love has left her country home, and is now 
in this plague-stricken city ; hence these nar- 
row streets look more cheerful to me than the 
hills and vales of Derbyshire, and the pestilen- 
tial air is sweeter than fresh country breezes." 

** Heyday, heyday ! here's news indeed ! " 
quoth the astrologer. **As well try to stem 
the rising tide as reason with a young man in 
his first love-sick dream. But sit you down, 
Luke, and tell me frankly who the damsel is.** 

So Luke sat down, and told the story of his 
love. He told it with many pauses, and it 
was interspersed with many rhapsodies upon 
the beauty and superhuman merits of his lady- 
love. But I will give the story in fewer words 
than he did, including some account of Luke 
himself. 

Luke Westbroke was the son of a country 
gentleman of moderate estate, who had first 
diminished that estate by raising soldiers for 
the royal cause in the civil war, and had after- 
wards given his life for that cause at the 
battle of Naseby. He left a widow and two 
young children — a son and daughter. As 
Luke grew up, he showed a decided taste— 
his friends said a genius — for art, and his 
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uncle's prediction seeming to shut him out 
from coming to London to study or exercise 
other professions, it was decided that he 
should cultivate this taste for art in the best 
continental schools. So he passed nearly four 
years in Italy and the Netherlands, returning 
home at the age of twenty-three. 

Now it happened that at no great distance 
from the house of Mrs. Westbroke stood the 
house, or rather castle, of Sir Roger De-la- 
Pole. The castle was on the hill, and looked 
down proudly into the valley upon the modest 
red-brick house., which was called the Hall. 
But the two families, though unequal in point 
of wealth and social position, had long been 
intimate ; the more so, perhaps, that both 
were royalists. At this time the family at the 
castle consisted only of Sir Roger and his 
daughter Evelyn. The former spent much of 
his time at the court of Charles II., and 
Evelyn, often left alone, became more de- 
pendent on the Westbroke family for society. 

When Luke returned home, it came about, 
almost as a matter of course, that she and he 
should fall in love. Luke was not only good 
looking, but he was an artist and somewhat of 

a poet| while his manners were polished and 
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his ideas enlarged by foreign travel. It is not 
to be wondered at, with these accomplishments, 
that he appeared to Evelyn infinitely superior 
to the dull country gentlemen of Derbyshire, as 
well as to the profligate and conceited gallants 
of the court. The progress of their love need 
not be described ; I will only say it was so 
rapid, that they had already sworn eternal 
constancy before Sir Roger became acquainted 
with the state of aff'airs, and prohibited further 
intercourse. He at once took his daughter off" to 
London, determined to find a suitable husband 
for her without delay, and, as we have seen, 
Luke Westbroke was not long in following. 

When at length the young artist had 
finished his story, the astrologer shook his 
head and sighed. ** Alas, alas ! " he said, 
** mad youth, mad youth ! ever the same ! " 
Then taking a turn up and down the room, he 
stopped opposite Luke, and added, ** So far, 
nephew, and now what do you intend to do ? " 

*'Do, good uncle? Why, of course, find 
out where she lives, and try to see her. I will 
not despair. She loves me, and I worship 
her. I only " 

" There, there, there," interrupted the 
Doctor, " I have heard rhapsodies enough 
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about the fair Evelyn. Listen : I tell thee, 
nephew, thou art wrong — very wrong. What 
right have you to pursue the maiden— what 
right had you to engage her affection ? But 
stay, perhaps you are fasting all this time ? I 
have been scarcely hospitable. After all, love 
cannot entirely sustain you without such 
vulgar aids as meat and bread. We will have 
supper first, and then some serious talk upon 
this subject afterwards." 

As he spoke. Dr. Lilly sounded a small 
hand-bell which was on the table, and told the 
servant to let them have supper at once. The 
table was laid in another room, and the uncle 
and nephew sat down to it alone, though 
Dr. Lilly was neither bachelor nor widower ; 
but he explained to Luke, in answer to the 
latter's inquiry, that his wife had gone to stay at 
Reading, frightened away at the first appear- 
ance of the plague. Perhaps he was not sorry, 
for rumour said that Dr. Lilly's wife was 
somewhat of a shrew. 

The uncle and nephew grew more friendly 
as supper advanced ; the latter showed that 
love did not interfere with his appetite, and 
did ample justice to the supper, which was 
accompanied by a flask of excellent canary. 
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The good-natured astrologer, who had no 
children of his own, and was really glad to see 
his sister's son, not only forgot to finish the 
lecture he had begun upon the iniquity oi 
engaging the affection of Evelyn De-la-Pole, 
but invited Luke to stay at his house so long 
as he might determine to remain in London. 
Luke told his uncle that he had put up his 
horse, and left his saddle-bags, which con- 
tained the little luggage he travelled with, at a 
neighbouring hostelry. 

**The horse may remain where he is," said 
Dr. Lilly, '* but we will send for the saddle- 
bags, and a room shall be prepared for you to- 
night." 

Their sociable little supper was scarcely 
finished, when they were disturbed by the 
entrance of the servant, who came to tell her 
master that a lady, who would not give her 
name, was at the door, and desired an 
interview with him. She was wrapped up in a 
large mantle, the servant said, and had a 
female attendant with her. 

"A mysterious visitor!" remarked the 
astrologer ; *' one who comes probably to 
make trial of my art. I often receive such 
visits at this hour. Strange that those who 
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wish to consult the stars fancy they must do 
so with mystery and secrecy ! " 

Then he desired the servant to conduct the 
lady into his study, and to leave the attendant 
in the ante-room. He promised Luke that he 
would not be long away, and recommending 
him to finish the flask of canary, left him to 
his meditations. 

Following the lady into his study, he 
saluted her gravely and courteously. 

" Be seated, lady," he said kindly, for he 
saw that the muffled figure before him trem- 
bled with agitation, ** and tell me your busi- 
ness. It should be some grave matter that 
brings a fair and youthful lady out at this 
hour through our infected streets." 

The lady advanced to the table, and 
laid a purse of money upon it ; then sinking 
into the seat which the astrologer had pointed 
to, threw back the hood of her cloak. In 
calling her fair and youthful. Dr. Lilly had 
but guessed that she was so, but he was 
startled to behold the fairest and sweetest face 
it had ever been his lot to gaze upon. After 
looking earnestly at his visitor for a moment, 
he took up the purse, and put it back into her 
hand. 
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'* First permit me to return your purse," he 
said. '* I shall be glad to serve you without 
this ; but I do not even know as yet in what 
way I can be of use to you." Then finding 
she was still silent, and seeing the tears 
starting to her eyes, he added gently, *' Fair 
lady, I can partly guess the motive of your 
visit, but do not spoil those lustrous eyes by 
shedding tears ; no astrologer's art is needed 
to tell me that the one you love is never likely 
to forget so fair a mistress." 

''I do not fear his forgetfulness," she said; 
then clasping her hands, went on, '*0h, Luke, 
Luke, my own heart tells me you are true to 
me, and will be ever. It is not that I wish to 
know, good Dr. Lilly. But let me collect my 
thoughts ; I came to ask you many questions. 
First, is he I love alive and well ? Then I 
would ask — and you who read the future in the 
stars can tell me — will our love prove fortunate 
or unhappy ? I would know, besides, if he 
has followed me up to London. Oh, I 
would give years of life only to see him 
now." 

As she spoke, a suspicion flashed across 
the mind of the astrologer. Here was a 
lady whose lovers name was Luke, and she 
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had lately made a journey up to London. 
Was it possible that the beautiful girl before 
him could be the heroine of the love story he 
had just heard from his nephew ? 

He was struck by the singular chance which 
— assuming his conjecture to be right — had 
brought the two lovers under his roof at the 
same time, unconsciously to each other. It 
may appear a singular chance to my readers 
also, though marvellous coincidences do occur 
in stories. But, in truth, this coincidence had 
nothing wonderful about it. Evelyn happened 
to know that Dr. Lilly was her lover's uncle, 
and she had come to the house of the astro- 
loger less with a view of consulting the stars, 
than in the hope of hearing or seeing some- 
thing of Luke. She surmised that he had 
followed her to London, and where so likely 
to hear of him as at his uncle's house ? 

While the astrologer was still turning over 
in his mind the probability that this lady might 
be the fair Evelyn, he sat down at the table, 
and asking her the exact date of her birth, 
wrote it on a sheet of paper. Then* he drew 
figures like hieroglyphics, and seemed to be 
making calculations, murmuring some words 
the while, among which she could distinguish 
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the names of the planets, Saturn, Mars, and 
Venus. After some minutes, he suddenly 
pushed aside the paper, and said — 

'* Lady, it would take long to make the 
calculations which are needful before I answer 
your question as to the future. I will erect a 
scheme, and cast your horoscope, in readiness 
for you if you will come again, or I will give 
the result in writing if you will send for it. 
This much, however, I can tell you at once — 
he whom you love is alive and well ; that he is 
constant you say I need not tell you. But I 
can do more than this. You said but now you 
would give years of life only to see him. If I 
may trust your courage and your obedience to 
my instructions, my power extends so far that 
I could show him to you in a vision occupied 
as he may be at the instant. Can I trust you ? 
Will you promise me that, while the vision 
lasts, you will neither speak nor stir from the 
seat I place you in ? " 

Evelyn rose from her chair, and made a 
movement forward, as if in her gratitude she 
were about to throw herself at the feet of the 
astrologer. He prevented her, and led her 
back to her seat, saying : — *' Be calm, fair 
lady, I pray you." 
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** Oh, I beseech you," pleaded Evelyn, *' let 
me see him if only for a moment, even though 
he sees and knows me not. Doubt not my 
courage ; no vision of the kind would alarm 
me. I promise to remain still, and to do all 
you tell me." 

Having received this assurance, the astro- 
loger left the room, promising to return in a 
few minutes. 

In those days there were magicians, or 
necromancers, who professed to show in a 
magic mirror events which would occur in the 
future, or which were happening at that 
moment in some distant place. Our astrologer 
was not one of these : he was no charlatan or 
impostor; but the singular chance of having 
the two lovers, without their being aware of it, 
in his house at the same time, suggested to 
him an idea, which, though it would be in fact 
to practise a deception on his fair visitor, was 
too tempting to be rejected. Perhaps he 
thought also it would be but kind to let the 
lovers have a glimpse of each other, though 
one of them might fancy that she saw only a 
vision. 

On leaving Evelyn he hastened to find Luke, 
and, first exacting from him also a promise of 
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obedience to his instructions, revealed the fact 
that the mysterious visitor was Evelyn herself; 
then he described his plan by which Luke 
should personate himself in a pretended vision. 
Luke's first impulse was to rush into the study 
where he knew Evelyn to be; but, being 
reminded of his promise by his uncle, and, 
besides, knowing Evelyn too well to suppose she 
would be frightened or deceived by the simple 
device of the astrologer, he at length agreed to 
act the part proposed. 

The astrologer soon returned to his visitor in 
the study, when he again questioned her as to 
her courage. Then, reminding her of her 
promise to remain still in the seat in which he 
placed her, he proceeded to extinguish the 
lamp which hung from the ceiling. Now at 
the end of the study furthest from the part 
where Evelyn sat, was an archway leading into 
a smaller room, and across this archway hung 
heavy curtains of tapestry. As soon as the 
lamp in the study was extinguished, it became 
apparent that there was a light in this room, 
as a bright streak shone beneath the edge of 
the curtains. The astrologer drew a cord; 
which caused the curtains to open slowly, 
dividing in the middle. Evelyn beheld a small 
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room in which a figure of a man was seated 
at a table reading; a large book was open 
before him ; his elbow rested on the book, and 
his head upon his hand. A soft light was 
thrown upon the figure by a lamp from above : 
it was the face and figure of Luke. 

Evelyn was a much more discerning 
and less superstitious young lady than the 
astrologer supposed. She did not for a 
moment believe that what she saw before her 
was anything supernatural ; nor was she 
astonished to find the real Luke at his uncle's 
house ; it was what she had hoped, nay, 
almost expected, when she came there. While 
the curtains remained apart — which was 
scarcely for more than a minute — she continued 
quiet, but when Dr. Lilly began to draw them 
close again, and she was about to lose the sight 
of her beloved, the astrologer's injunctions, her 
own promises, were all cast to the winds ; she 
rose from her seat and ran forward, crying 
out : — " It is no vision. Luke, Luke, my love, 
my love, speak to me ! " At the same instant 
Luke sprang up, and the lovers were clasped 
in each other's arms. 

Whether the worthy astrologer had really 
expected that his little play could be played 
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out, and the curtain fall without further 
consequences, it is difficult to say. At all 
events, when he beheld the delight of this 
foolish young couple, he felt that he had done 
wrong, and had helped to bring about an 
interview between them, though he disapproved 
their affection, and believed it could only end 
in disappointment and despair. The little 
comedy he had so well contrived was set aside 
by the serious reality of life. It was necessary 
now to make the best of things as they were, 
and he saw that his wisest course was to get 
Evelyn off on her way home as soon as 
possible. 

The servant she had brought with her was 
one who had accompanied her from Derby- 
shire, and it was thought she might be trusted. 
Luke therefore walked back with Evelyn till 
they came within sight of her father's house, 
which was near Charing Cross ; the servant 
remaining the while at a discreet distance. 
On their way they talked as lovers will talk, 
hoping and dreaming ; and forming many 
deep-laid plans for future interviews, all to be 
defeated. Alas ! little did they dream how 
horrible would be the scene of their next 
meeting — a meeting long to be delayed, but to 
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come at last. They were too much occupied 
with their own hopes and fears to think of or • 
to notice the gloom of the plague-visited city 
as they walked along ; and Luke returned that 
evening to his uncle's house lighter of heart 
than he had been for many a day. 

When they parted, Evelyn had assured Luke 
that she would soon either come again to his 
uncle's house, or at least contrive to send a 
letter to him there ; but day after day passed 
by, then week after week, and he neither saw 
nor heard from her. He feared that her father 
had either discovered, or suspected, their 
interview, and taken precautions to prevent 
another. Poor Luke could do nothing of him- 
self ; he dared not even approach the house by 
daylight, lest he should be observed, and 
Evelyn only be more closely watched. At 
nightfall, however, he often ventured past it, 
but the windows that looked towards the street 
belonged to servant's rooms or offices, the part 
of the house that the family inhabited looking 
on to a garden at the back, that extended to 
the river. So Luke derived but little satisfac- 
tion from gazing at the house. 

Meanwhile the plague hung over the city 
like a destroying angel. The number of 
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houses bearing on their doors the fatal mark 
of the red cross, with the inscription under- 
neath, multiplied daily. Before Luke had 
been in London a month, it seemed to him 
that there were ten times as many houses with 
this fatal sign as he had seen at first. Another 
precaution was now taken : in front of each 
infected house a watchman was stationed day 
and night to prevent anyone from leaving it ; 
and in passing these habitations Luke some- 
times saw such ghastly faces at the windows, 
and heard such lamentable cries, that he was 
glad to hurry out of sight and hearing. 

Hospitals for plague patients, or pest- 
houses, as they were called, were formed in 
different parts of London. Those who were 
stricken by the plague in the streets were 
carried to these hospitals, but many went to 
them of their own accord. A part of St. 
Paul's Cathedral was at length converted into 
one of these pest-houses. Among the remedies 
tried for disinfecting the air was that of light- 
ing fires in the infected streets. Fuel was 
collected, and one night, at an appointed 
signal, the fires were lighted all at once. But 
as the flames rose into the air, a storm came 
on with heavy rain ; the fires were quenched, 
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and the desponding citizens did not try the 
experiment again. 

It is related that the plague acted very 
differently on different people. Some fell 
down in the street, attacked suddenly, and 
died within the hour : others lingered for days, 
became covered with livid blotches, and 
horrible to look at. Some, on finding they 
were attacked, seemed to sink into the apathy 
of despair ; upon others the discovery produced 
a sudden frenzy, and people were known to 
run out into the streets, and like mad dogs, 
touch or embrace those they met, thus striving 
to extend the pestilence. 

One horrible feature of the time was the 
way in which the victims of the plague were 
buried. When it first broke out, the dead 
were buried in the churchyards as usual, but 
this was soon discovered, or supposed, to in- 
crease the infection ; after a little time, large 
pits were dug at different places outside the 
city, and into these the bodies were cast, 
hundreds into one pit. The use of coffins, 
too, was discontinued ; there was no time to 
make them, for it was thought essential to the 
safety of the living that the dead should be 
taken away as quickly as possible. Large 
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carts went about the streets, conducted by 
men who wore a cloth steeped in vinegar over 
their mouths, and carried an implement like a 
shepherd's crook in the hand. Their approach 
was made known by the tinkling of a bell, and 
they shouted as they passed, ** Bring out your 
dead ! bring out your dead ! " 

These men were the buriers of the dead ; 
they carried the bodies to the plague-pits, and 
cast them in — rich and poor, beggar and noble, 
together. Some earth and lime were after- 
wards thrown in — scarcely a covering ; then 
came another cartload. Such are the accounts 
handed down to us, but it is too painful to 
enlarge upon these horrible details. 

As the pestilence increased, the population - 
of London diminished ; partly from the 
number of deaths, and partly from the flight 
of the inhabitants. Many houses in which 
deaths from plague had taken place, were 
abandoned altogether, the furniture still in 
them ; the owners having fled in terror. In 
spite of the progress of the plague, however, 
the King still held his court at the palace of 
Whitehall till the month of June, and the usual 
gaieties and amusements of the court still 
went on. This was partly, perhaps, because 
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he did not wish to increase the consternation 
of the citizens by setting an example of flight, 
and partly because, up to that time, no case of 
plague had occurred westward of Temple Bar. 
But in the month of June the plague broke out, 
in its most virulent form, in Westminster and 
Charing Cross at the same time, both in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall. Then Charles 
II. and his court took flight at once for 
Oxford. 

Sir Roger De-la-Pole held some office in the 
royal household which obliged him to accom- 
pany the King upon this journey, but he left 
Evelyn in London, promising that he would 
arrange for her reception at Oxford, and return 
in three days to fetch her. This was nearly 
two months after our hero's first arrival in 
London, and it is time now we should return 
to him. 

Though he had been disappointed in the 
hope of seeing Evelyn, rumours concerning 
her reached him occasionally. He heard of 
the admiration she excited at the court, and 
more than one noble name was mentioned as 
that of a suitor for her hand. But Luke 
trusted in her constancy, even as she had 
trusted his. At last he heard that Sir Roger 
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De-la-Pole had accompanied the King to 
Oxford, and concluding that Evelyn went with 
him, found consolation in the thought that she 
was at least beyond the reach of the dreadful 
pestilence. 

On the third day after the King's departure, 
Luke wandered towards Charing Cross, 
attracted, almost unconsciously, by a wish to 
look upon the house where Evelyn had been. 
As he approached it he saw that the door of 
the house was open, and before it stood a 
dead-cart, already partly filled. Presently 
two men, evidently from their appearance, 
buriers of the dead, issued from the house. 
They carried a long narrow board between 
them, with a body placed upon it, which was 
wrapped up from head to foot in a white sheet. 
The plague, then, had entered the very house 
where Evelyn had been ! Luke sent up a 
mental prayer of thanksgiving to God at the 
thought that she had left it. '* It must be one 
of the servants,'' said Luke to himself, and he 
watched the cart till it passed out of sight. 
Looking again at the house, he observed that 
the door remained open, and he went in, led 
by a sort of hope that he might learn some- 
thing about Evelyn. 
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The ground floor appeared deserted, and he 
was just going to mount the staircase, when 
an old woman, who by her dress and appear- 
ance he judged to be a professional plague- 
nurse, met him coming down. 

**Whom do you wish to see, sir?" she 
asked; then added, "Sir Roger De-la-Pole is 
away, and there are no servants in the house, 
except one who has got the plague upstairs. 
The cowardly wretches were so frightened, 
they all ran out of the house before their 
young mistress was even dead," 

''Their young mistress dead?" screamed 
Luke. 

'* rfaith, her body was taken away but now," 
replied the woman. 

Poor Luke put his hands to his head, and 
fell down insensible. 

When he came to himself, he found the old 
woman kneeling over him, and holding a phial 
containing some cordial to his lips. Directly 
he could collect his thoughts, and the dreadful 
truth came back to him, his brain seemed on 
fire, and he rushed out of the house. He 
knew, from the direction the cart had taken, 
that it was going to the great plague-pit in 
Finsbury Fields, and he set off running like 
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a madman in that direction. He had some 
vague purpose of either burying himself with 
her, or of seeing her once again, and saving 
her from such ignoble and horrible sepulture. 
People who saw him rushing along thought it 
was the madness of the plague, and shrank 
away lest he should touch them. 

As he approached the plague-pit the even- 
ing was closing in, and the sun was setting 
behind broad red streaks of light. He could 
see the cart he was in pursuit of wending its 
way across the open field. He only came up 
with it as it stopped at the edge of the pit, 
and the men were already lifting down the 
form, wrapped up in the white sheet, which 
was above the others. Luke ran up, gasping 
for breath and foaming at the mouth. *' For 
God's sake, let me see her face ! " he cried. 
The men, who were accustomed to such sights 
of despair and frenzy, good-naturedly laid the 
body on the ground, and proceeded to unload 
the other contents of the cart. 

Luke knelt over the inanimate form, and 
gently and reverently untied the fastenings of 
the sheet which covered the face of Evelyn. 
He found there no livid hue such as he had 
expected. *' The warm light of the sunset," 
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thought he to himself, " deceives me." He 
pressed his lips to hers, A shudder passed 
through her frame, ** Am I really mad ? " he 
cried aloud. But it was no trick of the imagi- 
nation, he felt the form move in his arms ; then 
the lips parted, and a sigh escaped. Pygmalion 
was not more astonished when his statue 
came to life. If Luke had been mad with grief 
before, he was likely now to go mad with joy. 

" Why, she ain't dead no more than I be," 
said a coarse, gruff voice at Luke's elbow. 
It was one of the buriers who was looking on. 
No angel's whisper ever sounded sweeter ! 

This man proposed that she should be 
placed in the cart, which was now empty, and 
taken to the nearest pest house. But Luke 
felt that she belonged to him ; he had brought 
her back to life, and he would not part with 
her again. His uncle's house was near at 
hand, and he entreated the men to take them 
there. She was still insensible as she was 
lifted into the cart. Luke placed himself 
beside her, supporting her head. One of the 
men had a flask of some spirit, and as a few 
drops passed her lips, she opened her eyes for 
a moment. She just seemed conscious of 
Luke's presence, but nothing more. 
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In a few minutes they stopped at Dr. Lilly's 
house. The servants were in consternation at 
the sight of a plague patient brought to the 
door, but the master of the house had no hesi- 
tation about admitting her. He knew well 
how to treat her too, and had all the remedies 
at hand. In a few days Evelyn had almost 
recovered, for a peculiarity of this pestilence 
was that, if once the patient took a turn for 
the better, rapid recovery was almost certain. 

And now my story seems coming to an end. 
It may be expected that when Sir Roger hears 
that his daughter is alive, and how she has 
been saved, he will consent to her marriage 
with her preserver. This is the ending my 
readers will expect, but things did not go so 
smoothly. Evelyn had scarcely recovered 
from* the plague when Luke caught it. He 
was not to escape with impunity from the 
consequences of all he had done for her. 
Besides, had not Dr. Lilly predicted long ago 
that death, or some great calamity, would 
befall Luke in London ? Here was the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction. 

Now, according to all probabilities, Luke 
should die, for it is recorded that, on an 
average, not more than five in a hundred of 
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those who were attacked by the plague ever 
got over it ; but authors can cast sunshine or 
shadow on their pages as they please ; they 
have a power of life and death over the 
puppets they have created, and they should 
use their power with mercy. 

Luke did not die ; he recovered to marry 
Evelyn, and, like many other heroes and 
heroines of stories, having passed through 
these trials, they lived happily ever after. 



THE TWO APPRENTICES. 



At the time when the two apprentices lived 
whose story I am going to tell, London was a 
very different place from what it is now, and 
London apprentices were still more different 
from what they are in these days. At that 
time no one thought of exercising any trade or 
handicraft, without being educated to it by 
a regular apprenticeship of five or seven years, 
The apprentice lived in the family of his 
master, and held a position something between 
that of a son and that of a servant. Many a 
''bold young 'prentice" wooed his master's 
daughter, for, indeed, these lads were the 
future citizens of London. Had not even the 
mayor and aldermen generally themselves 
been apprentices ? 

Those citizens who carried on the same 
trade were associated together in what were 
called guilds, and these were the origin of the 
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present great City companies ; but, instead of 
meeting chiefly for the purpose of feasting 
together, each guild or company at that time 
was composed only of those exercising the 
same business, and they met to consult about 
the interests of their trade. In imitation of 
their masters, the apprentices were banded 
together also, with leaders chosen among 
themselves. They had their meetings in the 
fields outside the City for sports, such as 
wrestling, football, quarter-staff, and archery ; 
but they were banded together also for more 
serious work. There were frequent riots in 
the City, and an habitual feud existed between 
the apprentices and the Templars ; that is 
to say, the young law students residing in the 
Temple. Sometimes, also, the apprentices 
had frays with gentlemen connected with the 
Court. When a disturbance began, the 
apprentices raised the cry of '* Clubs, clubs ! '• 
and at the sound all the apprentices within 
hearing seized their staves, which they kept 
always handy, and ran to the spot, ranging 
themselves under their leaders. In the words 
of the old song — 



" up then rose the 'prentices all 
Living in London, both proper 



proper and tall." 
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To carry a sword was the privilege of a 
gentleman, hence the citizens rarely used any- 
thing but staves ; but bare steel was frequently 
opposed to them, and deaths often occurred 
on either side. 

It may easily be imagined that, during a 
time of civil war or political disturbances of 
any kind, the apprentices of London, thus 
associated together, became of considerable 
importance ; and this was particularly the 
case during the civil war in the reign of 
Charles I., to which period my story refers. 

What a different scene the streets of London 
presented in those bygone times from what 
they do at present ! The Strand was a road 
rather than a street, having handsome houses, 
surrounded by gardens, dotted here and there 
on either side. Covent Garden was really a 
garden, while Charing Cross was only emerging 
from the condition of a village. Then, within 
the City, the streets were for the most part 
narrow, and seemed still more contracted 
owing to the projecting upper stories of the 
houses; but the greatest contrast to the 
present appearance of the streets would be 
found in the shops. Instead of immense plate- 
glass windows behind which the articles for 
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sale are now exhibited, the front of the little 
shop of those days was so constructed that it 
could be removed, a sort of stall or booth was 
projected from it during the day-time into the 
street, and here the goods for sale were 
spread out to view. These goods were 
usually watched over, and at the same time 
recommended to the public, by one or more 
loud-voiced apprentices, '* What d'ye lack ? 
what d'ye lack ? " was their repeated cry, the 
monotony of the repetition being only varied 
by the names of some of the most attractive 
articles for sale, coupled with such praises of 
their superlative excellence as the fancy of 
the apprentice might suggest. 

In some shops, besides the master, there 
would be two or three of these apprentices, all 
vying with each other in eloquent appeals to 
the public to become buyers ; and this system 
had one advantage over the modern invention 
of advertising, "inasmuch as the appeal might 
take the shape most likely to prove attractive 
to the passer-by, considering his or her age or 
sex, or apparent taste or calling. Hence the 
more sharp-witted among the apprentices were 
the most successful in finding buyers, and 
were valued by their masters in proportion. 
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It happened occasionally, however, that the 
wit of the apprentices was exercised at the 
expense of those who were unwilling to become 
purchasers ; then, perchance, a little passage 
of arms would take place in the shape of an 
exchange of hard words, or sometimes even of 
hard blows, for those were rough-and-ready 
times. 

My story has to do with the shop of a 
watchmaker and jeweller situated in Fleet 
Street. It is but a simple story of the hopes, 
heart-burnings, jealousy, and remorse of a 
poor 'prentice lad, without even the usual 
romance of a devoted love for his master's 
daughter. It so happened, indeed, that Simon 
Pouchal, the owner of the shop, had no 
daughter for his apprentices to fall in love 
with. In front of this shop stand two youths, 
keeping a watchful eye over the valuable 
goods which are spread out within, while at 
the same time inviting the passengers in the 
street to become purchasers, and vaunting the 
merit of the articles they have for sale. 

These two youths are brothers, but there 
is little resemblance between them. Their 
names are Hugh and Stephen Everett. The 
elder, who is some eighteen years of age, is a 
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tall, strong youth, with red hair and irregular 
features ; the expression of his face might be 
called melancholy by those who liked him, 
but his fellow-apprentices generally thought it 
showed only suUenness and ill-temper. He 
was not popular among them, though re- 
spected for his strength and for his skill in 
manly exercises. Stephen Everett, who is 
nearly two years younger, is, on the contrary, 
as handsome, good-tempered-looking a youth 
as could be found among the apprentices of 
London. Thick clusters of chesnut curls 
overshadow a face remarkable at once for 
delicacy of features and brightness of expres- 
sion. Passers-by, first attracted by his good 
looks, are often won over by his pleasant man- 
ner and ready wit to become purchasers when 
they had not intended it. Truly, Stephen 
Everett would sell to more customers in one 
day than his brother would serve in a week. 

These two youths are orphans. Their 
father was a gentleman of good family, but 
of impoverished estate, in Kent. At the out- 
break of the civil war he had taken up with 
enthusiasm the Royal cause, and fell in one of 
the earliest battles of the war. Their mother 
had died some time before ; but, on the 
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father's death, Simon Pouchal, the jeweller, 
their uncle on the mother's side, befriended 
the boys, examined into the state of his late 
brother-in-law's affairs, and soon discovered 
that, what with mortgages and debts, there 
was nothing remaining of the estate for his 
nephews. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the best thing he could do was to 
apprentice them to himself, and bring them 
up to his own trade. 

When this arrangement was completed, the 
elder boy felt bitterly the change in his position. 
Not so the younger ; he took kindly to his 
occupation, and soon found favour in his 
uncle's eyes by the earnestness and industry 
he showed in learning the mechanical part of 
his business, as well as by his adroitness in 
obtaining custom. When my story opens, 
two years had passed since the boys began 
their apprenticeship, but time did not appear 
to have reconciled Hugh to his citizen life. 

But during those two years a great change 
had taken place in his feeling towards his 
brother. Before their father's death, Hugh 
had been too well satisfied with his own 
importance, as eldest son and heir, for any 
idea of rivalry between himself and his brother 

u 
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to enter his mind, and he was always glad to 
hear praise^ of Stephen's good looks or 
pleasant manners. When, however, the two 
boys stood on a footing of equality as 
apprentices together, he began to feel his own 
inferiority. The praises and admiration 
bestowed on Stephen rankled* in his spirit, 
and his affection for his brother was sorely 
tried. Among the very customers in the 
shop, his quick ears often detected whispered 
remarks concerning the two apprentices, or 
comparisons made between them, especially 
by City dames, which were never to poor 
Hugh's advantage. Unfortunately, instead of 
imitating his brother, and trying to gain the 
goodwill of those about him by cheerfulness 
and good-nature, he only grew more and more 
reserved, and brooded over what he considered 
his misfortunes. Hugh still loved his brother, 
and struggled with all his might against this 
feeling of jealousy, but it gained upon him in 
spite of his efforts, and at length an incident I 
am going to relate brought it to a climax. 

Worthy Master Simon Pouchal was a 
widower with one child, a boy, who was at 
this time about twelve years of age — a sweet, 
little, merry-faced boy, at once the delight 
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and the plague of his old father and of all 
around him. Little Andrew gave his whole 
heart to the handsome young apprentice, and 
used to follow hini about like his shadow.. 
Nor, indeed, was this to be wondered at, for 
good-natured Stephen always tried to give the 
little fellow pleasure. He helped him in every- 
thing, both play and study. He taught him 
such lessons as he had to learn, which were 
not much ; while, to amuse him, he bought 
some pigeons, which he tamed, and gave him 
a couple of rabbits, which he showed him how 
to feed and take care o£ Hugh was kindly 
disposed towards his little cousin also; but 
the child found something repellent about the 
older apprentice, and always shunned him to 
seek the society of the younger. 

But the greatest kindness that Stephen 
showed to his little cousin— at least in the 
opinion of the latter — ^was, that he contrived, 
during leisure moments, and with much 
expense of time and ingenuity, to construct a 
toy ship. In those days there were no magni- 
ficent toy-shops in London. Human ingenuity 
had not been directed to the invention of ail 
sorts of toys for the delight and amusement of 

little people, as it is at present ; and no doubt 

u a 
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this is one sign of the superior enlightenment 
of our age. At the time when little Andrew 
lived, children managed to amuse themselves 
much more easily: they had very few toys, 
and those of the simplest kind ; consequently 
this ship, which was nearly two feet long, with 
masts and rigging just like a real ship, seemed 
to the little boy a miracle of art. 

One summer's evening — it was the evening 
of little Andrew's birthday — ^the shop was shut 
up earlier than usual, and the whole family, 
that is to say. Master Simon, his two nephews, 
and his little boy, set out upon an expedition 
to the pretty rural village of Chelsea; the 
chief object of the expedition being to see how 
the boat would sail upon the river Thames. 

Worthy Master Simon, who was portly in 
figure and not fond of walking, made the 
journey on the back of a stout pony of sober 
paces and steady habits. The boys walked by 
his side, the two elder ones taking it by turns 
to carry the boat. The great city was soon 
left behind with its heat and closeness ; they 
passed along country roads, between een 
meadows, where wild flowers blossomed. 
Little Andrew loitered to pick the flowers, till 
his father was obliged to threaten that he 
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would go on without him. Our City folk 
revelled in the fresh air, which seemed laden 
with sweet smells, and in the sight of the 
green fields and lanes. All these recalled to 
our apprentices the happy days when they 
lived at their old home in Kent ; even Hugh 
seemed gay, and his face wore a more cheerful 
expression than usual. 

Arriving at Chelsea, after a walk of three or 
four miles, the pony was put up at an inn, and 
preparations were made to launch the boat, or 
rather, I should say, the ship, for the Aga- 
memnon — ^that was the name painted on the 
stem — ^was supposed to be a man-of-war. 
The embankment of the river, just in front of 
the village itself, was supported by a brick 
wall, the upper part of which formed a sort of 
parapet. Andrew carried his little ship on 
beyond this parapet to a spot where the 
meadow sloped gradually down to the water's 
edge* He insisted upon launching the Aga- 
memnon entirely by himself, and had a long 
string tied to it to prevent it from escaping 
altogether. His father stood just behind him 
the while ; Hugh was looking on from the top 
of the bank, while Stephen leant over the 
comer of the parapet. The water was nearly 
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at its highest, and the stream was running 
down with great rapidity. 

As the little fellow pushed out his ship 
to get it clear of the ground, he overreached 
himself, lost his footing, and fell at full length 
into the water. He stretched out his hand as 
he fell to his father, who clutched at it, but 
missed it; and in another moment, although 
the water was not deep at the spot, the little 
boy was being carried away by the force of the 
stream into the deep water beneath the wall. 
He gave a terrible scream, and the poor father 
shouted out to his apprentices — 

** Help, boys, help ! For God's sake, save 
the child — my only child ! " Then, as he saw 
the little fair head sinking beneath the water, 
he exclaimed in an agony of despair, " I swear 
— Heaven bear me witness — I will take into 
partnership the one who saves my child." 

Now, neither Hugh nor Stephen needed the 
inducement held out by their uncle's promise 
to make them do their best to save the little 
boy. Both were expert swimmers, for it was 
a favourite amusement with them, in the early 
mornings of summer, to bathe in the Thames. 
Hugh instantly ran down the bank, and 
jumped into the water at the spot where 
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Andrew had fallen in, but the stream was 
running so fast that Andrew was already far 
away. Stephen, with more judgment, ran 
along the wall for a little distance, till he saw 
the child appearing again at the surface, then 
at once plunged in and seized him. There 
were plenty of boats out on the river that fine 
evening, and he supported his cousin in the 
water till a boat came up and took them in. 

Little Andrew, though insensible, was still 
alive. He was instantly carried to the nearest 
inn, where warmth and restoratives were 
administered. At last he opened his eyes, 
when the first thing he asked for was his boat, 
which luckily had been picked up also. He 
recovered sufficiently during the evening to be 
taken home, though he was long ill from the 
effect of his ducking. 

It was not till Stephen and his uncle had 
arrived at home, that they began to ask each 
other what had become of Hugh. Stephen 
knew he was not drowned, because he had 
seen him taken in from the water by another 
boat. But why had he not come home ? 
Before the old man retired to bed that night, 
he confirmed the promise he had made that 
the one who saved his child should become 
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his partner, telling Stephen that this should 
be done directly the period of his apprentice- 
ship had expired. Stephen generously pleaded 
for his elder brother, urging that he should be 
taken into partnership also, or even instead of 
himself; and argued that Hugh had risked as 
much as he did by jumping into the water. 
But the uncle replied — 

** You saved my boy ; Hugh did not. I 
have chosen you, and not Hugh. Let the 
young man seek his fortune elsewhere ; I will 
do what I can to help him." 

Stephen sat up watching for his brother's 
return long nto the night. At length, after 
the morning had dawned, and it was nearly 
time to open the shop, Hugh made his 
appearance, looking pale and haggard. He 
had been walking about all. night in his wet 
clothes, communing with himself, cursing his 
evil fate, which caused him to be always 
eclipsed by his brother ; and at the same time 
condemning himself for the feeling, so near 
akin to hatred, which he knew to be growing 
up in his heart towards that brother. 

In answer to Stephen's repeated inquiries 
as to where he had been, he either returned no 
answer or replied evasively. At length Stephen, 
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thinking he divined the cause of his brother's 
suUenness, said to him — 

** Depend upon it, Hugh, I will never be 
my uncle's partner unless he takes you as a 
partner also." 

*' I don't want to be your partner, or my 
uncle's either," was Hugh's rejoinder, and he 
turned away as if to avoid further question. 
From that time Hugh seemed to grow more 
gloomy and morose than before. 

Not many weeks after this the apprentices 
of London held a meeting in the Finsbury 
Fields, for the practice and exhibition of manly 
sports. Several such meetings were held 
during the summer, and, besides the competi- 
tors, there were usually many spectators 
present. A space was railed in where the 
sports took place, and outside this there were 
tents erected, and booths for the sale of beer 
and other refreshment. At these meetings the 
jeweller's two apprentices were always among 
the most successful competitors ; whether in 
running, leaping, single-stick, or wrestling, 
there were few who could excel them. On this 
occasion Hugh was present, but did not take 
part as much as usual in the games, and 
seemed to exert himself but little when he did. 
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Stephen, on the contrary, was more successful 
than usual, and especially in wrestling he over- 
threw every opponent. 

Now this was an exercise at which Hugh 
was considered to excel, and their companions 
urged Stephen to try a throw with his brother, 
who had not wrestled that day. 

'* No, no," said Hugh, " I am fresh, and he 
is tired. I will not." 

But their companions still urged the 
brothers that they should wrestle together. 
Then Hugh thought to himself, ** It is for the 
sake of seeing my brother triumph over me 
that they want me to wrestle. He has done 
so well to-day, that they think he will beat me 
also. They are all against me, but they shall 
be disappointed." As these bitter thoughts 
crossed his mind, the spirit of Cain entered 
into his heart. In another minute the two 
brothers were wrestling together, and it was 
observed that Hugh gnashed his teeth, and the 
expression of his face was full of rage. 

The struggle was a short one ; the brothers, 
with arms clasped round each other, swayed 
to and fro for a minute; then Stephen fell 
heavily to the ground, and Hugh, seemingly 
on purpose, threw himself upon him. To make 
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matters worse, they had approached the rail- 
ing during the struggle, and Stephen in falling 
struck his head against a post. 

A cry of ** Shame, shame ! " was raised by 
the apprentices, when they saw their favourite 
treated, as they thought, unfairly, and they 
crowded round the two brothers. Hugh rose 
up, but poor Stephen still lay upon the ground 
insensible, and bleeding from the head. Among 
those who ran to the spot was little Andrew, 
and so indignant was he, that without hesita- 
tion he struck his big cousin in the face with 
his little ^hand, exclaiming, ** You have killed 
him ! How dare you throw yourself upon him 
with your great awkward limbs ? '' 

** Hold your prate, silly child," answered 
Hugh. ** Beshrew thee, but thou hast drawn 
blood from my lip with thy nails. You strike 
like a woman or a cat. And see, Stephen is 
not hurt ; he is coming to even now." 

** If you were there on the ground instead, 
you might remain to feed the worms, and none 
would miss you," was the complimentary 
rejoinder of little Andrew, as he knelt down 
by Stephen's side, and began to kiss his 
hand. 

But Stephen was really recovering; he 
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opened his eyes, and partly rose up. Then 
Hugh walked off, without saying a word to 
anyone. But he could hear remarks made as 
he passed through the crowd, which added gall 
to his already bitter thoughts; and he was 
conscious that, among the City dames present, 
not a few bright eyes flashed indignantly at 
the harsh-featured apprentice as he passed 
them by. 

About this time, however, events occurred 
in the City which showed Hugh's character to 
his fellow-apprentices in a better light, and 
caused them to regard him with respect at 
1 east, if not with liking. To explain these 
events, I must describe in few words the 
political state of the country at the time I am 
writing of, which was the year 1647. 

Since Charles I. raised his standard at 
Nottingham, in August, 1642, many a well- 
contested battle had been fought between 
King and Parliament ; but his armies, one 
after another, were defeated and destroyed, 
and he found himself without resources after 
five years of civil war. At last he decided upon 
giving himself up to the Scottish army, which 
had been acting against him in the north. By 
them, however, he was handed over after a 
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little while to the Parliament, and was held in 
a sort of honourable captivity at Holdenby, in 
the county of Northampton. 

But the King's power once destroyed, the 
different parties in the State that had acted 
together against him began to quarrel amongst 
themselves. In the Parliament the Presby- 
terian interest was the strongest ; their object 
was to retain the kingly form of government, 
but to place all power, or nearly all, in the 
hands of the Parliament. In the army, on the 
contrary, there had grown up a powerful and 
fanatical sect called Independents : that, at least, 
was the name they bore as a religious sect, but 
their political views were best described by the 
name which was usually given them of 
Levellers. They wanted to abolish kingly 
rule altogether, and institute a republic, in 
which there should be no distinction of ranks 
whatever. 

The citizens of London held with the Parlia- 
ment. From the commencement of the civil 
war they had wished to restrain the Royal 
authority rather than destroy it, and now the 
prosperous, sober-minded citizens became 
alarmed at the wild ideas, both as to religion 
and government, which prevailed in the army. 
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Perhaps also some feeling of pity for the 
King grew up now he was no longer to be 
feared. 

There seemed every prospect of a new civil 
war breaking out between Parliament and 
army. The former issued an order for enlist- 
ing troops, and the authorities of the City 
made hasty preparations to defend it, and 
support the Parliament, in case the army, 
whose head-quarters were at Reading, should 
march upon London. A City militia was insti- 
tuted, disciplined, and armed; while, among 
other means of defence, the apprentices were 
encouraged to form themselves into bands, 
collect arms, and go through some sort of 
drill. Hugh and Stephen took a leading part 
in the formation of these bands of apprentice 
volunteers, and the fact that they were the sons 
of a Royalist officer helped — in the humour of 
men's minds at the moment — ^to give them 
importance. 

When the army did advance, however, and. 
as soon as jt was known in the City that twenty 
thousand men were encamped on Hounslow. 
Heath, within a few hours' march of London, 
both Parliament and citizens lost courage. 
The terror of pillage and massacre seized upon. 
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the timid inhabitants : their warlike resolves 
were abandoned, and it was determined to 
offer no resistance to the entrance of the 
troops. The army marched through the City 
in triumph, but preserving perfect order. 
Several prominent members of Parliament 
belonging to the Presbyterian side fled from 
London, others were imprisoned, and the same 
fate attended the Lord Mayor and three or four 
of the aldermen. 

None could be more disappointed at the 
pacific turn affairs had taken than were our 
two apprentices. They were thoroughly 
Royalist at heart, and a flag with the royal 
arms embroidered on it— a gift from some 
Royalist families in the City — had been kept 
by them, with the intention of displaying it as 
soon as real fighting should begin. This flag 
had to remain for the present in its hiding- 
place, though they did not wait long for an 
opportunity of using it. 

Other parts of England did not submit to 
the army so tamely as London. Serious 
opposition rose up, not only in the home 
counties of Kent and Essex, but forces were 
collected by the Presbyterians in the north, 
and the Royalists in Wales. So the military 
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council, presided over by Cromwell, which 
represented the army, soon found they had 
enough to do. Two or three regiments of 
horse only could be left in London. They 
were quartered at Whitehall ; and, the better 
to overawe the citizens, patrols of six or eight 
soldiers together were in the habit of parading 
about the more frequented streets. 

One afternoon, some two or three months 
after the entrance of the army into London, 
one of these patrols was passing the shop of 
the jeweller in Fleet Street. Hugh and 
Stephen stood in front of the shop inviting 
custom in the usual way. As the soldiers 
approached, Hugh, who generally left it to his 
brother to try his eloquence on the passers-by, 
chose, in spite of the danger of so doing, to 
exercise his wit upon these men. He cried 
out: — 

*'What d'ye lack, what d'ye lack, sirs? 
New hearts, new brains. What does poor 
old England lack ? New rulers, and a 
riddance of Roundheads." 

*' A murrain on thy insolent tongue ! Hold 
thy peace, or 'twill be the worse for thee," 
exclaimed a grey-headed veteran, who was 
nearest to Hugh, wheeling his horse round, 
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and laying his hand upon his sword as he 
spoke. 

Hugh, seeing the gesture, sprang back into 
the shop, and in an instant reappeared 
flourishing a thick stick round his head. The 
soldier made a cut at him, which Hugh 
skilfully avoided, and at the same time 
brought down his club so heavily on the 
soldier's wrist that the sword fell to the 
ground. At once the cry of '* Clubs, clubs ! 
'Prentices, 'prentices ! " resounded on all 
sides, and was echoed in the distance. The 
soldiers seemed to deliberate for a minute 
upon the best course to pursue ; then they 
turned their horses' heads, and trotted off 
towards Temple Bar. 

There could be no doubt but that the 
soldiers were only returning to Whitehall to 
come back in greater force ; and the appren- 
tices on their side prepared for a serious 
conflict. The shops were closed, and hundreds 
of youths poured into the streets. 

When Hugh had rushed into the shop to 
fetch his club, Stephen had remonstrated with 
him on the rashness of using it against the 
soldiers; but Hugh, us usual unjust to his 
brother, had only called him coward, and bid 
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him keep within the shop if he liked. Stung 
by these words, Stephen resolved to show how 
little he deserved them. He now drew from 
its hiding-place the royal banner, and carrying 
it into the street, bade his companions rally 
round it, thus giving at once a more important 
political character to the approaching conflict. 

It so happened that Simon Pouchal was 
away from home that afternoon, or he might 
have checked this rising of the apprentices in 
its commencement. The little boy Andrew, 
however, was with his cousins in the shop 
when it first began ; and Stephen soon found, 
to his great distress, that the little lad had 
followed him into the street, and was resolved 
to remain with him. 

The apprentices determined to retire from 
Fleet Street to some of the narrower streets to 
the north of St. Paul's, where they could 
better resist a charge of cavalry ; for citizens 
had not in those days leamt the art of raising 
barricades in street fights. They were 
generally armed with swords ; many had also 
pistols ; while a select body, under the 
captaincy of Hugh, were armed with halberds. 
These were intended to form a front rank, 
kneeling on one knee, and holding their 
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halberds low to resist the charge of the 
horses; like the outside rank of a square of 
modern infantry. 

The outposts of the apprentices soon 
brought in notice of the approach of a 
squadron of CromwelPs veteran troopers. In 
another instant the soldiers were clattering 
down the street, and their bright swords 
flashing in the air. The front rank of young 
halberdiers was quickly broken through, and 
Hugh was borne backwards by the press. He 
soon found himself almost side by side with 
Stephen. At that moment a trooper fired a 
pistol in Stephen's face, and down went both 
standard-bearer and standard. Hugh, with a 
blow of his halberd, instantly cut down the 
soldier who had fired the shot : he could 
revenge his brother, though not save him. 
Then he struggled to remain upon the spot, 
but was borne away in the stream of pursuers 
and pursued. Presently he heard a voice 
below him cry, '* Help me, Hugh ! " and, 
looking down, saw little Andrew struggling 
along. He seized the child by the hand to 
support him, and turning into a narrow by- 
street, which they were passing, escaped the 
crush. The conflict was too unequal to last 
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more than a few minutes. The pursuit was 
not of long continuance either; for the 
apprentices soon escaped down narrow streets 
and courts. 

Though Hugh was bleeding from more than 
one sword cut, it was not more the loss of 
blood than excitement that caused him to 
stagger along like a drunken man. He had 
the terrible consciousness that this conflict, 
with all its consequent sufferings — the deaths 
and the wounds — had been brought about by 
him ; and the sight of his brother falling was 
still before his eyes, like a vision, as he 
hurried along. Little Andrew, running by his 
side, and holding his hand, reminded him that 
his first care must be to place the child in 
safety. 

Now the house of the jeweller, besides its 
shop-front in Fleet Street, had an entrance at 
the back from another street. Thither Hugh 
hastened, and knocked at the door, which was 
opened by Simon himself. The jeweller had 
just returned home, and was calling loudly for 
his child. He had been out to show some 
watches to a customer in the Strand, when 
hearing that there was a rising of apprentices 
in the City, he had hurried home. 
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While Simon was embracing his child, 
Hugh threw himself upon the ground, with 
his hands clasped over his face, in an agony 
of despair, and cried out — *' Oh, uncle, uncle; 
he is killed." 

*' Killed! Who is killed? Whereas Stephen ? " 

'' He is killed. Would to God I had been 
killed instead. I am the cause of all. I 
called him coward too, and he has not 
forgiven me ! " 

" What is the meaning of this ? " exclaimed 
Simon. ** Is Stephen really dead ; and what 
have you had to do with it ? " 

** Uncle, you know not all. Often, often, 
have I hated him because he was better, 
handsomer, cleverer than myself. I was 
jealous of him ; there have been times when I 
have wished him dead. Little did I think that 
he would die so soon ! What a wretch I am ! 
Oh, Stephen, Stephen ! my good, kind, gentle 
brother ! " 

Thus Hugh raved on, heaping self-accusa- 
tion upon himself in a paroxysm of despair ; 
and it was only gradually that Simon Pouchal 
could gather from him an intelligible account 
of what had happened. When Simon had 
succeeded at last, he started off for the scene 
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of the late conflict to learn what he could 
about poor Stephen : first making Hugh 
promise to remain quietly where he was till 
his return. 

When he did return, which was after an 
hour's absence, he brought good news. 
Stephen had fallen, stunned, and blinded for 
the moment, by the explosion of the pistol in 
his face ; but the ball had only grazed his 
cheek. He had been trampled upon and 
bruised, but nothing worse. As soon as the 
troopers had passed by in [pursuit, some 
charitable people had carried Stephen into a 
neighbouring house, where he was at once 
being kept concealed and carefully nursed. 

This was joyful news for Hugh ; but he 
never forgot the agony of mind he had passed 
through ; and from that hour no unkind feeling 
toward his brother ever entered his heart. 
For some time it was thought prudent that the 
two brothers should jemain concealed, but 
when more important political events caused 
this tumult of the apprentices to be forgotten, 
they returned to their old employment, and 
were always afterwards affectionate to each 
other. 

But Hugh never took kindly to a citizen 
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life, and three or four years later he embarked 
for Virginia, then a new colony of England, 
and became a prosperous settler there. 

Stephen was taken into partnership by his 
uncle, and eventually succeeded to the 
business. He was prosperous too, for the 
annals of the City record that, about thirty 
years after the events of our story occurred, 
there was a Lord Mayor of London of the 
name of Everett ; and I think we may safely 
conclude that this was the younger of our 
Two Apprentices. 



THE END. 
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council, presided over by Cromwell, which 
represented the army, soon found they had 
enough to do. Two or three regiments of 
horse only could be left in London. They 
were quartered at Whitehall ; and, the better 
to overawe the citizens, patrols of six or eight 
soldiers together were in the habit of parading 
about the more frequented streets. 

One afternoon, some two or three months 
after the entrance of the army into London, 
one of these patrols was passing the shop of 
the jeweller in Fleet Street. Hugh and 
Stephen stood in front of the shop inviting 
custom in the usual way. As the soldiers 
approached, Hugh, who generally left it to his 
brother to try his eloquence on the passers-by, 
chose, in spite of the danger of so doing, to 
exercise his wit upon these men. He cried 
out: — 

**What d'ye lack, what d'ye lack, sirs? 
New hearts, new brains. What does poor 
old England lack ? New rulers, and a 
riddance of Roundheads." 

*' A murrain on thy insolent tongue ! Hold 
thy peace, or 'twill be the worse for thee," 
exclaimed a grey-headed veteran, who was 
nearest to Hugh, wheeling his horse round, 
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and laying his hand upon his sword as he 
spoke. 

Hugh, seeing the gesture, sprang back into 
the shop, and in an instant reappeared 
flourishing a thick stick round his head. The 
soldier made a cut at him, which Hugh 
skilfully avoided, and at the same time 
brought down his club so heavily on the 
soldier's wrist that the sword fell to the 
ground. At once the cry of '* Clubs, clubs ! 
'Prentices, 'prentices ! " resounded on all 
sides, and was echoed in the distance. The 
soldiers seemed to deliberate for a minute 
upon the best course to pursue ; then they 
turned their horses' heads, and trotted off 
towards Temple Bar. 

There could be no doubt but that the 
soldiers were only returning to Whitehall to 
come back in greater force ; and the appren- 
tices on their side prepared for a serious 
conflict. The shops were closed, and hundreds 
of youths poured into the streets. 

When Hugh had rushed into the shop to 
fetch his club^ Stephen had remonstrated with 
him on the rashness of using it against the 
soldiers; but Hugh, us usual unjust to his 
brother, had only called him coward, and bid 



